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I, AvexanpER Hamitton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Sept. 11, 1789, to January 31, 1795. 


Coneress met at New-York city, at the City Hall, then called Federal 
Hall, situated in Wall-street, opposite Broad-street, April, 1789. On the 
30th of April of that year President Wasnineton was inaugurated. His 
cabinet was not formed until September, 1789, when Tuomas JEFFERSON 
was appointed Secretary of State; ALEXANDER Hamizton, Secretary of 
the Treasury ; Henry Knox, Secretary of War; Epmunp Ranporpn, At- 
torney-General. The office of Secretary of the Navy was not created till 
the year 1 “a during the administration of Jonw Apams; and the 
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Postmaster-General did not become a member of the cabinet until the 
year 1829, during the presidency of General Jackson, 

At the second session of the first Congress, which was held at Ney. 
York, commencing in January, 1790, some of the able reports of Iayy. 
ron,* as Secretary of the Treasury, were presented, which established the 
course of national policy pursued by that and various succeeding admin. 
istrations. The funding of the public debt, incurred by the war of the 
revolution, the assumption of State debts by the general government, the 
providing of a system of revenue from duties on imports, and an internal 
excise, were among the measures proposed by Hamuzron, and adopted 
by Congress.t 

The act to establish the Treasury Department was passed in Septem. 
ber, 1789, section 1 of which was: “Be it enacted by the Senate ani 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congres 
assembled, that there shall be a Department of Treasury, in which shall be 
the following officers, namely: a Secretary of Treasury, to be deemed 
head of the department; a Comptroller, an Auditor, a Treasurer, a lp. 
gister, and an assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, which assistant 
shall be appointed by the said Secretary.” 

The first important communication of Secretary Hamrtron to Congress 
was addressed to the House of Representatives, under date January 9, 
1790, in response to a resolution of that body, adopted on the 21st oi 
September, 1789—being a general view of the origin and the terms 
upon which the public debt had been created, with plans for the restora- 
tion of public credit. 

Mr. Hamitton’s ability as a financier, as a writer and a statesman, was 
clearly exhibited in this document. The principles and views enunciated 
by him, at that day, have been ever since considered sound, and demon: 
strate that he has had no superior at the head of the department to this 
day. 

‘We will here extract a few passages from the communication, date! 
January 9, 1790 :f 


To attempt to enumerate the complicated variety of mischiefs in the whole sy:- 
tem of the social economy, which proceed from a neglect of the maxims that upholl 
public credit, and justify the solicitude manifested by the House on this point, 
would be an improper intrusion on their time and patience. In so strong a light, 
nevertheless, do they appear to the Secretary, that, on their due observance, at 
the present critical juncture, materially depends, in his judgment, the individual 
and aggregate prosperity of the citizens of the United States; their relief from the 
embarrassments they now experience; their character as a people; the cause of 
good government. If the maintenance of public credit, then, be truly so important, 
the next inquiry which suggests itself is, By what means is it to be effected? The 


* ALEXANDER Hamitton was born in the island of Nevis, January 11, 1757, died 
July 12, 1804. In 1776 he became captain of an artillery company at New-York. 
He was present at the battles of Princeton and Trenton, and March 1, 1777, became 
aide-de-camp to General Wasminatoy. In 1782 he was elected a member of the 
Continental Congress. He was afterwards a member of the legislature of New: 
York. General Hamitron wrote a large portion of the Federalist. On the death 
of Wasutveton he. became commander-in-chief of the army. 

+ Statesman’s Manual, Vol. 1, p. 170. 

} Funding System of the United States and Great Britain, pp. 23-50. 
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ready answer to which question is, by good faith; by a punctual performance of 
contracts. States, like individuals, who observe their engagements, are respected 
and trusted; while the reverse is the fate of those who pursue an opposite conduct. 

Every breach of the public engagements, whether from choice or necessity, is, in 
different degrees, hurtful to public credit, When such a necessity does truly exist, 
the evils of it are only to be palliated by a scrupulous attention, on the part of the 
government, to carry the violation no further than the necessity absolutely re- 
quires ; and to manifest, if the nature of the case admit of it, a sincere disposition to 
make reparation whenever circumstances shall permit. But, with every possible 
nitigation, credit must suffer, and numerous mischiefs ensue, It is, therefore, 
highly important, when an appearance of necessity seems to press upon the public 
councils, that they should examine well its reality, and be perfectly assured that 
there is no method of escaping from it, before they yield to its suggestions. For, 
though it cannot safely be affirmed that occasions have never existed, or may not 
exist, in which violations of the public faith, in this respect, are inevitable; yet 
there is great reason to believe that they exist far less frequently than precedents 
indicate, and are oftenest either pretended, through levity or want of firmness; or 
supposed, through want of knowledge. Expedients often have been devised to 
effect, consistently with good faith, what has been done in contravention of it. 
Those who are most commonly creditors of a nation are, generally speaking, en- 
lightened men; and there are signal examples to warrant a conclusion, that, when a 
candid and fair appeal is made to them, they will understand their true interest too 
well to refuse their concurrence in such modifications of their claims as any real 
necessity may demand, : 

While the observance of that good faith, which is the basis of public credit, is 

recommended by the strongest inducements of political expediency, it is enforced 
by considerations of still greater authority. There are arguments for it which rest 
on the immutable principles of moral obligation, And in proportion as the mind is 
disposed to contemplate, in the order of Providence, an intimate connection between 
public virtue and public happiness, will be its repugnance to a violation of those 
rinciples. 
This reflection derives additional strength from the nature of the debt of the 
United States, It was the price of liberty. The faith of America has been repeat- 
edly pledged for it, and with solemnities that give peculiar force to the obligation, 
There is, indeed, reason to regret that it has not hitherto been kept; that the ne- 
cessities of the war, conspiring with inexperience in the subjects of finance, produced 
direct infractions ; and that the subsequent period has been a continued scene of 
negative violation, or non-compliance. But a diminution of this regret arises from 
the reflection, that the last seven years have exhibited an earnest and uniform effort, 
on the part of the government of the Union, to retrieve the national credit, by doing 
justice to the creditors of the nation; and that the embarrassments of a defective 
constitution, which defeated this laudable effort, have ceased. 

To justify and preserve their confidence ; to promote the increasing respectability 
of the American name; to answer the calls of justice; to restore landed property 
to its due value; to furnish new resources, both to agriculture and commerce; to 
cement more closely the union of the States; to add to their security against 
foreign attack; to establish public order on the basis of an upright and liberal 
policy ;—these are the great and invaluable ends to be secured by a proper and 
adequate provision, at the present period, for the support of public credit. 


Mr. Hammton appealed to the proper sense of justice to be maintained 
by Congress, when he said : 


“ A wise nation will never permit those who relieve the wants of their 
country, or who rely most on its faith, its firmness, and its resources, 
when either of them is distrusted, to suffer by the event.” 


Mr. Hamizron was so tenacious of public credit, that he urged strongly 
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the principle that no public debt should be created without measures for 
its extinguishment. He said :* 


“ Persuaded as the Secretary is, that the proper funding of the present debt will 
render it a national blessing, yet he is so far from acceding to the position, in the 
latitude in which it is sometimes laid down, that ‘ public debts are public benefits— 
a position inviting to prodigality, and liable to dangerous abuse—that he ardently 
wishes to see it incorporated, as a fundamental maxim, in the system of public 
credit of the United States, that the creation of debt should always be accompanied 
with the means of extinguishment. This he regards as the true secret for rendering 
public credit immortal. And he presumes that it is difficult to conceive a situation 
in which there may not be an adherence to the maxim. At least, he feels an 
unfeigned solicitude that this may be attempted by the United States, and that they 
a commence their measures for the establishment of credit with the observance 
of it.” 


The foreign public debt of the United States, on the 31st of December, 
1789, amounted to $11,710,378, viz.: 


Borrowed of the Royal French Treasury, at 5 per cent,, 34,000,000 livres. ) 
ie in Holland, guaranteed by the French Court, 10,000,000 } $6,296,296 
livres, at 4 per cent.,....... ececccccescccccoccoece. co 
- of the royal Spanish Treasury,...........- eoee 174,011 
Four loans in Holland,......... (iitticmvacswamenese: i aeeoe 
$ 10,070,807 
Amount of interest,.........e.6. Jatdecsiewined setriaessiataces SARIN 


Total principal and interest,....... saweiicdwedeseuantaaaseaces apie 


In pursuance of the recommendations of General Hamixton, Congress 
passed an act August 4, 1790, “making provision for the debt of the 
United States,” the preamble to which was— 


“ Whereas justice and the support of public credit require that provi- 
sion should be made for fulfilling the engagements of the United States, 
in respect to their foreign debt, and for funding their domestic debt upon 
equitable and satisfactory terms.” 


In December of the same year the Secretary communicated to the 
Tlouse of Representatives a plan for the constitution of a national bank. 


Mr. Hamitton commences by stating that, from a conviction that a 
national bank is an object of primary importance to the prosperous ad- 
ministration of the finances, and would be of the greatest utility in the 
operations connected with the support of the public credit, his attention 
has been drawn to devising the plan of such an institution upon a scale 
which will entitle it to the confidence, and be likely to render it equal to 
the exigencies, of the public. 

After detailing most elaborately his reasons for the several provisions 
contained in his plan, he takes up the subject of the public debt : 

“The combination of a portion of the public debt, in the formation of the capital, 
is the principal thing of which an explanation is requisite. The chief object of this 


is to enable the creation of a capital sufficiently large to be the basis of an exten- 
sive circulation, and an adequate security for it. The original plan of the Bank of 


* Funding System of the United States and Great Britain, p. 47. 
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North America* contemplated a capital of ten millions of dollars, which is certainly 
not too broad a foundation for the extensive operations to which a national bank is 
destined. But to collect such a eum in this country, in gold and silver, into one 
depository, may, without hesitation, be pronounced impracticable. Hence the ne- 
cessity of an auxiliary, which the public debt at once presents,” 

At that time the Bank of North America, at Philadelphia, was the 
only moneyed institution established under authority of Congress. 

In 1791, the Bank of the United States was established by act of 25th 
February. The corporation was limited to twenty years, and expired on 
the 4th March, 1811. The capital stock of the bank was $10,000,000, 
divided into twenty-five thousand shares, of $400 each. 

Of this amount, $2,000,000 were subscribed on behalf of the United 
States, and paid for out of moneys authorized to be borrowed under acts 
of March 4 and August 12, 1790. The subscription of the United 
States was paid in ten equal annual instalments; and those on the part 
of individuals, or bodies politic, were not allowed to exceed one thousand 
shares. These subscriptions were paid in six equal semi-annual instal- 
ments; one-fourth was paid in gold or silver, and the remaining three- 
fourths in that part of the public debt which, ai the time of payment, bore 
an accruing interest of six per cent. per annum. 

By act of March 2, 1791, the first payment of the six per cent. stock 
might be deferred until the first Monday in January, 1792; and such part 
of the debt of the United States as was funded at three per cent. perannum, 
was also made receivable in payment of the subscriptions to the bank. 
Of the eight millions of dollars subscribed by individuals, two millions 
were paid in specie, and six millions in six per cent. stock. So that out 
of our “funding system” sprung the old Bank of the United States, as 
three-fourths of its capital consisted of public stocks. 

A board of twenty-five directors, annually chosen by the stockholders, 
managed the affairs of the bank. The directors made choice of one of 
the directors for president of the bank. The resident directors were 
allowed to vote by proxy. No person, unless he was a citizen of the 
United States, could legally be elected a director; and no director, ex- 
cept the president, received any compensation for his services. A board, 
for the transaction of business, must consist of seven directors. 

At any time this corporation was not permitted to owe, in debts of 
any kind, more than ten millions of dollars over and above the moneys 
actually deposited for safe-keeping. They were allowed to dispose of 
any part of the public debt whereof the capital stock was composed; but 
they were not permitted to purchase any public debt whatever. 

The notes of the Bank of the United States, payable on demand in 
gold or silver, were, received in all payments to the United States. 
| Repealed by act of 19th March, 1812.) 

No other bank was to be established by law of the United States 
during the existence of its charter. 

The United States owned 5,000 shares, of which 2,493 were disposed 
of in 1796 and 1797, at an advance of 25 per cent. In 1797, 287 shares 
were sold at an advance of 20 per cent., and the balance of 2,220 shares 


+ 


*The Bank of North America during the Confederation. 
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were sold in 1802 at an advance of 45 percent. By act of 31st May, 
1796, the commissioners of the sinking fund were authorized to sell as 
many of the government shares of the capital stock of the bank as the 

might think proper, for the payment of certain debts of the United States, 
It is stated that individuals have sold the stock of this bank at the extra- 
ordinary advance of 50 per cent.—an instance of the mutability of bank- 
ing. In Rorss’ Philadelphia price-current the following prices are quoted: 


1805, January, 40 per ct. advance.—In July, 26 per ct. advance. 
1806, January, 30 per ct. advance.—In July, 38 per ct. advance. 
1807, January, 38 per ct. advance.—In July, 22 per ct. advance. 
In 1808, January, 19 per ct. advance.—In July, 22 per ct. advance. 
In 1809, January, 26 per ct. advance.—In July, 26 per ct. advance. 


The average annual dividends declared from the beginning of the 
establishment to January, 1809, inclusive, amounted to 8 13-34 per cent. 

The constitutional question merits notice. The power of the general 
government to establish a national bank was contested in the House of 
Representatives, and met with opposition. When the bill was presented 
to President Wasuinerton for his approval, he requested the opinion of 
his constitutional advisers, (to-wit, the Attorney-General, the Secretary 
of State, and Secretary of the Treasury,) in writing, as to the constitu- 
tionality of the measure. The opinions of the two former were in the 
negative, and that of the latter in the affirmative ; the opinion of the 
Secretary of War coinciding with the Secretary of the Treasury, although 
not delivered in writing. On this equal division, President Wasuiveroy, 
after mature deliberation, gave the bill the official sanction of his signature. 

When the Federal constitution went into operation, the only banks 
in existence were the Bank of North America, (established under the 
Confederation,) the Bank of New-York, and the Bank of Massachusetts, 
in Boston, with an aggregate capital of only about $2,000,000.* 


Six loans, amounting to 19,550,000 florins, were negotiated in behalf of 
the United States Treasury during the twenty-eight months from Feb- 
ruary, 1790, to June, 1792, viz.: 


At Amsterdam, February, 1790, at 5 per cent. interest and 4} per cent. 
CRM icc cccvcaxacinknsincmehaecass ---Florins, 3,000,000 
“ March, 1791, at 5 per cent. interest and 4 per cent. 
COED o iiitswssnssccasae Bere er eT eer 
9 September, 1791, at 5 per cent. interest and 4 per cent. 
CRONIN oo4:-seicindasice vasanacaqpasinnes ecccecces 
At Antwerp, December, 1791, at 44 per cent. interest and 4 per cent. 
charges, 
At Amsterdam, January, 1792, at 4 per cent. interest and 54 per cent. 
charges, . 
ss June, 1792, at 4 per cent. interest and 5 per cent. 
CHATBZOS, ccccccccrcece sisdscibin ivan aee BAPE rary are yore 


2,500,000 
6,000,000 
2,050,000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 


Florins, 19,550,000 
872,000 


18,678,000 


Deduct charges or bonuses,,........... ib edeeeeoesrceae 


Net amount of loans,........cceccece salanen icine Rate ..Florins, 


* Funding System of the United States and Great Britain, pp. 95, 96. 
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Government bills on Amsterdam sold at 40 cents 7 mills per guilder, 
generally on a credit of 60 to 120 days to the purchaser. 


The third session of the first Congress was held in Philadelphia, from 
the first Monday of December, 1790, to March 3,1791. To complete the 
financial measures recommended by Mr. Hamitroy, the first Bank of the 
United States was incorporated. On this subject the cabinet and mem- 
bers of Congress were divided, but the act of incorporation was passed 
bythe Senate on the 20th January ; and by a vote of 39 to 19, on the 8th 
February, 1791, in the House. On the 14th February, 1791, the bank 
bill was presented to President Wasuineton for his approval, and re- 
ceived his signature on the 25th. In the interval between these dates he 
gave the subject very earnest consideration ; and such was the importance 
of the act to his mind, that he obtained the written opinion of several of 
his cabinet. Mr. Epmunp Ranpoirn, Attorney-General, concluded, “in 
every respect, therefore, under which the Attorney-General can view the 
act, so far as it incorporates the bank, he is bound to declare his opinion 
to be against its constitutionality.”* 

Mr. Jerrerson (Secretary of State) gave his opinion, that “the incor- 
poration of a bank, and other powers assumed by this bill, has not, in my 
opinion, been delegated to the United States by the Constitution.” 

The written opinions of these two members of the cabinet were sub- 
mitted to General Hamitton, who, in an elaborate report of eighteen 
printed pages,t reviewed the objections urged by them. He said: 

“The institution of a bank has, also, a natural relation to the regula- 
tion of trade between the States, in so far as it is conducive to the creation 
of a convenient medium of exchange between them, and to the keeping 
up a full circulation, by preventing the frequent displacement of the metals 
in reciprocal remittances, Money is the very hinge on which commerce 
turns, And this does not mean merely gold and silver; many other 
things have served the purpose, with different degrees of utility. * * * 
The fact, for instance, that neither principal commercial nations have 
made use of trading corporations or companies, for the purpose of exter- 
nal commerce, is a satisfactory proof that the establishment of them is 
an incident to the regulation of commerce. * * * A bank has a 
direct relation to the power of borrowing money, because it is an usual, 
and, in sudden emergencies, an essential instrument in the obtaining of 
loans to government.” 

In the vote in the House, the affirmatives were mainly from New- 
England, New-York and Pennsylvania. The negatives were from the 
South. Out of the nineteen negatives, eighteen were from the South, viz. : 


State. Yeas. Nays. State. "eas. 8. 
3 1 


. 


New-Hampshire, .... " Fe arr re 
Massachusetts, ..- 1) Maryland, 

Rhode-Island, .. «| Virginia, 

Connecticut, «» «+ | North Carolina, 

New-York, .. «| South Carolina,. 

New-Jersey, -- «| Georgia, eccccccccces co 
Pennsylvania, . 


-_ 
3 | Cw aac 


Dos umentary History of the Bank of the United States, pp. 95-112. + Ibid. 
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Among the affirmatives were Fisnzr Ames, Erpripce Gerry, Turo- 
porE Sepewick, Roger SHerman and JonatHan Trumputt. Among 
the negatives were Witt1am B. Guzs, Ricuarp Branp Lex and Janes 
Manisoy, all of Virginia. 

The passage of the bill was mainly attributable to General Hamurroy, 
It had been a favorite measure of his from the first. His knowledge of 
the details and needs of commerce assured him of the importance of the 
bank as a fiscal agent of the government; and his far-seeing vision dis. 
covered the evils which must necessarily (and which did, in fact, after- 
wards) arise, from a multiplication of the State banks of issue, having no 
adequate check from a central or national power. 

A mint was also established for the purpose of a national coinage, 
The cabinet of Wasuineron was divided ; Hamitron and Knox advising 
federal measures; while JErrerson and Ranpotpn generally acted in 
opposition to their colleagues. The President entertained a high regard 
for both Hamitton and Jerrerson, and endeavored to reconcile them, 
but without success. Mr. Jerrerson resigned his position as Secretary 
of State on the 31st December, 1793, and was succeeded by Epuryp 
Ranpotps. Mr. Hamizron maintained his position until the 31st Jan- 
uary, 1795. 

On the 16th January, 1795, Mr. Hamitron presented an elaborate 
report on the public debt and finances. In this report he said: 


Let any man consult the actual course of our pecuniary operations, and let him 
then say whether credit be not eminently useful. Let him imagine the expense of 
a single campaign in a war with a great European power; and let him then pro- 
nounce whether credit would not be indispensable, Let him decide whether it 
would be practicable, at all, to raise the necessary sum by taxes within the year; 
and let him judge what would be the degree of distress and oppression which the 
attempt would occasion to the community. He cannot but conclude that war, 
without credit, would be more than a great calamity—would be ruin. 

But credit is not only one of the main pillars of the public safety ; it is among 
the principal engines of useful enterprise and internal improvement. As a substitute 
for capital, it is a little less useful than gold or silver, in agriculture, in commerce, 
in the manufacturing and mechanic arts. 


At that time the duties on imports amounted annually to about 


eleven millions of dollars. 
1791. 1793. 1794. 1795. 


Value of imports,....... $52,000,000* $31,100,000 $34,600,000 § 69,756,265 
Value of exports,.. 19,012,041 .. 26,109,572 .. 88,026,433 .. 47,989,472 
Excess of imports over 

exports,..... 9 .. 4,990,428 .. 3 oe 21,766,790 
Duties on merchandise,.. 25... 6,598,445 .. 8, 2 .. 11,163,570 
Payments into the treas- 

ury, asa 
Amount of expenditures 

on public debt,....... 5,287,949 .. 5,819,505 .. 5,801,578 .. 6,084,411 
Amount of appropriations 

for public debt,....... 6,194,476 .. 7 - 7,427,908 .. 7,521,155 
Gross revenue from cus- 


4,255,306 .. 


.6,878,783 .. 5 .. 8,671,195 .. 11,253,735 
Net revenue from cus- 
COM i cisc 6,534,268 .. t - 6,717,510 .. 7,959,409 





* From March 4, 1789, to 1791. [N. B. Amount of duties from October 1, 1789, 
to September 30, 1790, $1,903,709 48.] 
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The following summary of General Hamitton’s administration of the 
finances we extract from the “ Funding System of the United States and 
Great Britain :” 


With the production of the financial paper (of 1795) closes the career 
of General Hamriton as Secretary of the Treasury; an office which he 
exercised, with distinguished ability, from October, 1789, to 1795—a 
period of five years, the most critical time in the annals of our financial 
history, chiefly confined within the first quadrennial term of General 
Wasnineton’s presidency, after the federal constitution went into opera- 
tion. 

Hence it is due to the memory of General Hamrttow to state, that to 
him the American people owe the original plan for the organization of 
the national treasury ; the provisions for the payment of the public debt,* 
modelled, to be sure, for the most part, on the British system of funding ; 
the plan for the establishment of the bank, and of the mint; and the 
entire revenue system of the country. The administration of which he 
was a member was chosen by Wasuineron; and the result of the selec- 
tion of his cabinet was a rapid advance towards the liquidation of the 
public debt, under a judicious system of funding. General Hamitroy, of 
course, rendered efficient aid in developing and sustaining our financial 
credit, and in no instance more apparent than in the success of our fund- 
ing system, operating on a silent but sure foundation, in gradually extin- 
guishing a national debt of nearly $76,000,000. 

Hisfinancial reports appear generally laboriously wrought, and sometimes 
highly finished, and may yet be considered as so many treatises on some 
of the intricate and difficult subjects in political economy, not without 
depth of research and clearness of perception. Among these reports may 
be pointed out in this compilation that of January, 1790, on the terms on 
which the public debt was contracted, with plans for the restoration of 
the public credit; on a provision of a plan for “the combination of a 
portion of the public debt in the formation of the capital” of a national 
bank; his report on the subscriptions to the loans on the assumption 


* Our sinking fund, however, differed materially from that which was adopted in 

the early financial history of Great Britain, as it was not exclusively applied to the 
liquidation of a particular debt in existence. It was also unlike that of Mr. Prrr, as 
the amount of the capital appropriated was not fixed before 1802; and when the 
amount of the appropriation was known, the payment of the interest and charges on 
the debt was, *» common with the principal, to be discharged from that fund. How- 
ever, the act of 10 Geo, IV. abolished the British sinking fund, and enacted that the 
surplus revenue only should be applicable to the reduction of the debt. 
_ Properly speaking, the essential character of a sinking fund was not to be found 
in the operation of that of the United States; its sources might vary, and even fail, 
(as it did in the war of 1812;) even the application of the fund might vary with 
circumstances, The annual reports of the commissioners exhibit the sinking fund 
in the payment of the interest and charges, and the redemption of the principal of 
the public debt ; in the reimbursement of temporary loans, and the absorption of 
the treasury notes; in the payment of commissions and charges to agents in the 
United States and Europe; in the payment of arrearages due to the army, and in 
the discharge of the floating debt; hence, instead of being uniformly confined on a 
oo of operation, it was active in all situations, as temporary circumstances 
indicated, 
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of the State debts; his systematic plan for the creation of a sinking 
Fund ; his plan for the redemption of the public debt, and reimbursement 
of the United States Bank loan, authorizing the investment of funds for 
the purchase of stock; and, finally, his last and second report on public 
credit of January 17, 1795. These reports are all of a practical nature, 
and may be studied by the investigators on a funding system, with great 
advantage, of any age or country. In reference to his reports on the sub- 
ject of manufactures, a mint, and, in part, on a national bank, as they do 
not come within the limited scope of this compilation, they are not em- 
braced in this note. 

As to the principles which animated General Hamitron in his funding 
system, it may be safely asserted that he was for placing the national 
credit, in relation to the funded debt, beyond the reach of ordinary 
casualty; he therefore urged Congress to the express renunciation, by 
law, of all right to tax any portion of the public funds, or in any way to 
sequester the property of foreigners; and also to establish, as a funda- 
mental maxim, in the system of public credit, that the creation of a debt 
should always be accompanied with the means of extinguishment; and, 
further, to make the application of the fund to the object a part of the 
contract with the creditor. 

As to his financial fidelity, General Wasuineron declared, on the 25th 
September, 1798, that he had “ filled one of the most important depart- 
ments (the Treasury) with acknowledged ability and integrity.” 

However, he did not escape the strictures of his political opponents; 
for, during the succeeding year, after his resignation of the duties of the 
Treasury Department, the Hon. ALBERT Gatiatin (who has since filled 
so large a space in the public eye as a distinguished financier, com- 
mencing his career in the Treasury Departmeut, as Secretary, under the 
administration of Jerrerson) issued a pamphlet, (dated November, 1796,) 
entitled Sketches of the Finances of the United States, in which he very 
closely criticises General Hamitton’s handling of the foreign fund, in 
reference to the funding system. 

General Hamitron was opposed to the use of paper money under 
authority of the States. He said, in December, 1790: 


“The emitting of paper money, by the authority of government, is 
wisely prohibited to the individual States by the national constitution ; 
and the spirit of that prohibition ought not to be disregarded by the 
government of the United States. Though paper emissions, under a 
general authority, might have some advantages not applicable, and be 
free from some disadvantages which are applicable, to the like emissions 
by the States separately, yet they are of a nature so liable to abuse, and, 
it may even be affirmed, so certain of being abused, that the wisdom of 
government will be shown in never trusting itself with the use of so 
seducing and dangerous an expedient. In times of tranquillity it might 
have no ill consequence; it might even, perhaps, be managed ina way 
to be productive of good; but, in great and trying emergencies,there is 
almost a moral certainty of its becoming mischievous.” 


So closed Mr. Hamizton’s labors as Secretary of the Treasury. He 
had long meditated a retirement from his post, the pay of which was 
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inadequate to the support of his family ; but had postponed it, first, on 
account of the accusations brought against him in the second Congress, 
and of which he awaited the investigation; secondly, in consequence of 
events which rendered the prospect of a continuance of peace precarious. 
But these reasons no longer operating, he gave notice, on his return from 
the western country, that on the last day of the ensuing month of Jan- 
uary, he should give in his resignation. He did so, and received the 
following note from Wasuineton on the subject:* “ After so long an 
experience of your public services, I am naturally led, at this moment of 
your departure from office, (which it has always been my wish to prevent,) 
to review them. In every relation which you have borne to me, I have 
found that my confidence in your talents, exertions and integrity has 
been well placed. I the more freely render this testimony of my appro- 
bation, because I speak from opportunities of information which cannot 
deceive me, and which furnish satisfactory proof of your title to public 
regard. My most earnest wishes for your happiness will attend you in 
your retirement, and you may assure yourself of the sincere esteem, 
regard and friendship of, dear sir, your affectionate,” &c. 


II. Ortver Wo corr, of Connecticut. 


From February 1st, 1795, to December 31, 1800.t 


Ouver Wotcort, of Connecticut, succeeded General Hamiiton as 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the 1st February, 1795. Mr. Wotcorr 
had held the office of Comptroller of the Treasury, and was thus familiar 
with the operations of the department. His first report to Congress was 
dated 31st December, 1795, which was followed by a special report, on 
the 8th of March, 1796, on the proper measures for the redemption of 
the public debt. 

He accepted his appointment with some distrust in his ability. “It 
is with real diffidence,” he remarks to WasnineTon, in reply to a noti- 
fication of his appointment, February 4, 1795, “that I undertake to 
discharge the duties incident to this appointment; yet, if constant exer- 
tioas and strict fidelity can compensate for such qualifications as I may 
possess, I indulge a hope that my services will receive approbation. 
But whatever may be the effect of my endeavors, in respect to my own 
reputation and the interests confided to my care, I beg leave to assure you 
that this distinguished token of confidence will never fail to excite in my 
breast lively sentiments of respect and gratitude.” 

_On the authority of the said report, it appears Mr. Wotcorr negotiated 
six separate loans, amounting, in the aggregate, to $2,820,000, during 
the six years of his administration. The creation of new stock formed 
an era during his public service. 


* Invine’s Life of Washington, Vol. V., p. 222. 

{ Ouiver Woxcorr was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1760, and died at New-York, 
June 1, 1833, aged 73 years. From 1795 to 1801 he was Secretary of the Treas- 
in 7 cue 801 to 1815 he was a merchant at New-York, He was governor from 

7 to 1827, 
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In 1795, (act March 3, 1795,) the 54 and the 44 per cent. stocks were 
created. 

In 1796, (act May 31, 1796,) the six per cent. stock of 1796 was 
created, and certificates issued. Commissioners of the sinking fund 
were authorized to borrow five millions of dollars, to be applied to the 
payment of the principal of the debt of the United States, then due to 
the United States Bank, or Bank of New-York; or for any instalment of 
foreign debt. Interest of this stock, six per cent.; principal irredeemable 
until the close of 1818. Only $80,000 were subscribed to this loan, 
See Wotcort’s tabular propositions, March 8, 1796, page 429. 

In 1798, (act June 30, 1798,) the Navy five per cent. stock was created; 
and, in 1799, certificates, amounting to $711,700, were issued. [This 
stock, in 1806, was passed to the credit of the sinking fund. | 

In 1798, (act of July 16, 1798,) the eight per cent. stock was created. 
$5,000,000 were authorized to be borrowed. Eight per cent. was allowed 
for the sums subscribed to this loan. 

In 1800, (act May 7, 1800,) $3,500,000 were authorized to be borrowed. 
Only $1,482,000 were subscribed, at the rate of eight per cent. In 1799, 
certificates for the eight per cents were issued, to wit, $5,000,000 ; and, 
in 1800, for $1,481,700; making a total of 86,481,700. 

Mr. Wotcort’s plan, before referred to, for the extinction of the six 
per cents, places his principles of financial funding in a favorable light. 
Ilis predecessor, Hamitton, however, was greatly more able and profound, 
but not more practical, or devoted to the study. As the basis of his 
system, Mr. Woxcorr adopted the views of General Hamutoy, relative 
to the gradual liquidation of the public debt, which were more minute, 
embracing the entire statistical and financial economy of the country, not 
only intricate, but untrodden at that time. 

On the 28th January, 1801, Mr. Orts, of the Committee of the Honse 
of Representatives, to whom was referred Mr. Wotcort’s letter of 
resignation, dated 31st December, 1800, made a report on the condition 
of the department generally under Mr. Wotcort’s superintendence. 


III. Samvet Dexter, LL. D., of Massachusetts. 
Secretary of the Treasury, from December 31, 1800, to May, 1801.* 


Mr. Wo corr was followed by Mr. Samvet Dexter, of Massachuseits, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury, (formerly Secretary of War.) 

Mr. Dexter was continued in office a short time only after the 4th of 
March, 1801, by Mr. JErFERson. 


* Samuet Dexter, a statesman and jurist, was born in Boston, in the year 1761, 
and died while on a journey, at Athens, N. Y., in 1816. He graduated at 
Boston, in 1781, and received the degree of LL. D. in 1813. In the year 1798 he 
was elected Senator of the United States, and was appointed Secretary of War, 
and afterwards Secretary of the Treasury, both in the year 1800, At that time a 
federalist, he afterwards left the party, and although not a democrat, he was nomi- 
nated for governor by the democratic party in Massachusetts, in 1814, but his op- 
ponent, Governor Brooks, was elected by a majority of 2,000 out of 47,000 votes. 
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IV. Aubert GALLatIn. 
Secretary of the Treasury, from May 14, 1801, to 1813.* 


Before the meeting of Congress, in December, 1801, Mr. Jzrrerson 
appointed Mr. Atbert Gaxvarry as Secretary of the Treasury, (May 14, 
1801,) who was confirmed by the Senate January 26, 1802, 

Mr. GaLLatin’s first communication to Congress was under date De- 
cember 14, 1801, on the operation of the sinking fund; which was fol- 
lowed, on the 18th, by his facts and data of the state of the public debt, 
which amounted, on Ist January, 1802, to $78,881,890. On the 31st 
March, 1802, Mr. Gattatin made an elaborate report to the Committee 
of Ways and Means (Jonn Ranvotpu, Jr., chairman) on the public debt, 
and the measures under consideration for its liquidation. He further re- 
ported, on the 20th December of that year, on the same subject. 

Of the 5,000 shares originally subscribed by the Treasury to the stock 
of the Bank of the United States, 2,780 shares had been sold in 1796; 
the remaining 2,220 shares were sold in 1802, at 45 per cent. advance. 
This was at the recommendation of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, consisting of Mr. Mapison, Secretary of State; Mr. Gaxiatin, of 
the Treasury; and Levi Lrxcoin, Attorney-General, with a view to the 
reduction of the public debt. 

During the seventh Congress, which met December 7, 1801, an act 
was passed by the House of Representatives to discontinue the mint 
establishment, on account of the great expense attending it, but the 
Senate refused to concur. 

The most important financial feature during Mr. Gatiatin’s adminis- 
tration, was the purchase of Louisiana from the French—payable 
$11,250,000 in six per cent. stock, payable after 1818, at the rate of three 
millions annually, and $3,750,000 in specie. 

Messrs. Livineston and Mowroge had been appointed commis- 
sioners to negotiate with Napotzon as to the purchase of Louisiana. 
The Emperor was then engaged in an expensive war with England, and 
said : 

“T require a great deal of money for this war, and I would not like to 


* Apert GaLtatiIn was born in Geneva, Switzerland, January 29, 1761, and died 
in Astoria, L. I, August 12, 1849. His original name was ABrawaM ALBERT AL- 
ruonss DE GALLATIN. Mr, Gattatin came to this country in 1780, and enlisted in 
the provincial army, for the defence of Passamaquoddy. In 1783 he was a teacher of 
French in Harvard University. In 1786 he removed to Monongahela, Fayette Co., 
Pa,, and in 1789 became a member of the legislature. In 1793 he waselected U.S. 
Senator, but by a vote of 14 to 12, he was declared to be ineligible. He served in 
Congress from 1795 to 1801. As early as 1796 he issued a pamphlet—A Sketch of 
Finances, and in 1800 another, entitled Views of Public Debt. 

On the 15th of May, 1801, President Jerrerson appointed him Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr, Gatuatin, with Messrs, Apams, Cray, Russett and Bayarp, repre- 
sented the United States pending the negotiations and treaty of Ghent. In 1815 
he was appointed minister to France, where he remained until 1828. In 1826 he 
was appointed, by President Apams, minister to Great Britain. He returned in 1827, 
and took up his residence in New-York city, where he became president of the Na- 
tional Bank, in 1831, and remained so until 1839. 
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commence with new contributions. If I should regulate my terms x. 
cording to the value of these vast regions to the United States, the inden. 
nity would have no limits. I will be moderate, in consideration of the 
necessity in which I am of makinga sale. I want fifty millions (franes,) 
and for less than that sum I will not treat.’’* 
The purchase was effected, M. Maxzors being the French commis. 
sioner. 

The public debt of the United States from January 1, 1801, to Jan. 
uary 1, 1808, was as follows: 


January, 1801,........ «+++ 81,896,268 January, 1805, . oo .0000000 +9 80,580,159 
= BOOB, . os. ctaccccnc BO100668 1806,.ccccceccece 74,589,059 
= - 74,728,023 4g TEV cccccccececs CLT 
- bib Reaenies 85,349,744 _ Saag 64,700,009) 


The embargo laid by act of December 22d, 1807, had disturbed seri- 
ously the commercial affairs of the country, and created disaffection in 
New-England and elsewhere. The act was repealed March 1, 1809— 
three day s before the termination of Mr. JEFFERsON’s administration. 

In March, 1808, a memorial of the stockholders for a renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States, was presented and read in the 
House of Representatives. The matter was not acted upon at that ses- 
sion. The memorial was also presented to the Senate, and was referred by 
that body to the Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Gattatiy,) to consider 
and report upon at the next session. His conclusions were in favor of a 
re-charter. He said, March 2, 1809: 

“The numerous banks now established, under the authority of the 


States, might, it is true, afford considerable assistance to government in 
its fiscal operations. There is none, however, which could effect the 
transmission of public moneys with the same facility, and to the same 


extent, as the Bank of the United States is enabled to do. * * Nor 
is it eligible that the general government should, in respect to its own 
operations, be entirely dependent on institutions over which it has m 
control whatever. A national bank, deriving its charter from the national 
legislature, will, at all times, and under every emergency, feel stronger 

inducements, both from interest and: from a sense of “duty, to afford the 
Union every assistance in its power.’ 

A memorial for the extension of charter was again n before Congress in 
April, 1810, and at the opening of Congress in December of that year. 

In December, 1810, the petition of the Bank of the United States for 
a renewal of charter was before the Senate, and referred to a speciil 
committee, of which Mr. Wittram H. Crawrorp (afterwards Secretary 
of the Treasury) was chairman. Mr. Crawrorp, in February, 181], 
reported a bill for the renewal of the charter; having in the mean tim 
requested the views of Mr. Gatiatin, who gave a written opinion, Jav- 

uary 30th, in favor of extending the charter. 

Mr. Crawrorp delivered an elaborate speech, February 11th, in favor 
of the measure. He alluded to the usurpation of the moneyed power by 
the several States, which at that early day strove to obtain and maintaiu 
a ee eg ae Oa 5 a a ee 


* Statesman’s Manual, Vol. 1, p. 328. 
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the right to issue paper money. He said, “ What is the inducement 
with these great States to put down the Bank of the United States? 
Their avarice, combined with their love of domination. They have 
erected banks, in many of which they hold stock to a considerable amount, 
and they wish to compel the United States to use their banks as places 
of public deposit for the public moneys, by which they expect to increase 
their dividends.” 

The legislature of Pennsylvania, and that of Virginia, as well as the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts, remonstrated against the pro- 
posed renewal of the charter. The bill was also opposed by Senator 
SamueL Smiru, of Maryland; by Senator Gixzs, of Virginia. 

On the question in the Senate to strike out the enacting clause, the 
vote was a tie—17 to 17: the President of the Senate (GzorGE Ciintown) 
decided the question in the affirmative, and thus the bill to re-charter was 
lost. 

In 1813, (shortly before Mr. Gattatin retired from the administration 
of the Treasury Department, where he had presided during the two terms 
of President JeErrerson’s administration, and during the first, and the 
commencement of the second of President Mapison’s terms, to partici- 
pate in the peacemaking negotiations of Ghent,) the six per cent. stock 
of 1813 (act of 8th February, 1813) was created. Sixteen millions of 
dollars were authorized to be borrowed—rate of interest not speci fied— 
principal reimbursable at any time after twelve years from January 1, 
1814. The President was authorized to cause to be sold the whole or 
any part of the certificates of stock issued for the sums to be borrowed— 
payment of interest and redemption of principal chargeable on the sink- 
ing fund. Six per cent. stock, amounting to $18,109,377 41, issued for 
sums borrowed; $100 in stock was given for every $88 subscribed; the 
principal not redeemable before 1826. 

Mr. Gatuatin’s career, touching the funding system of the United 
States during a most interesting period of our financial history, covers a 
space of nearly thirteen years. His official reports speak for themselves 
—clear, concise, well considered and accurate. It must be confessed, 
however, that he resigned his office at the very moment he was most 
wanted. The arrangement of the public loans (rendered indispensable in 
a state of war) was, in the result, most disastrous to the credit of the 
country. Mr. Jerrerson, in a note to Mr. Jonxs, chief clerk in the 
Treasury Department, (March, 1810,) thus prophetically expresses him- 
self on this subject: ‘‘ Were we to believe the newspapers, which portend 
that Mr. GaLuatin will go out, that indeed would be a day of mourning 
for the United States.” Prior to this, however, on the 11th October, 
1809, Mr. Jerrersoy, in a letter to Mr. Gau.arin, (Correspondence, vol. 
ly, p. 143,) writes: “I hope that you will consider the eight years to 
come as essential to your political career. I should certainly consider 
any earlier day of your retirement as the most inauspicious day our new 
government has yet seen. In addition to the common interest on this 
question, I feel particularly for myself the considerations of gratitude 
which I personally owe to you for your valuable aid during my adminis- 
tration of the public affairs—a just sense of the large portion of the pub- 
lic approbation, which was earned by your labors, and belongs to you, 
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and the sincere friendship and attachment which grew out of our joint 
exertions to promote the common good.” 

Mr. Gauatin was a Representative in Congress from 1795 to 1801, 
The Committee of Ways and Means, it is understood, was appointed, for 
the first time, in the House of Representatives, on motion of Mr. Gatza- 
Tix; the executive department of the Treasury having, up to that time, 
been relied on for information on the subject of the finances. 

Mr. Ga.atin, after twelve years of service in the Treasury, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Witxtam Jonzs (afterwards president of the Bank of the 
United States) as acting Secretary, early in the year 1813. 

Of the loan for sixteen millions in April, 1813, of which Mr. Gatus- 
Tin issued the proposals, Davin Parrisu and STEPHEN Girarp offered to 
take eight millions at 88 per cent. Mr. Joun Jacosp Asror’s bid (for 
himself and friends) was for $2,056,000, at the same rate, and a broker- 
age of } per cent. 

JonaTHAN Sits, of Philadelphia, bid for $3,000,000 of the loan in 
September, 1813, which was accepted at 88 per cent. 

Mr. Jacos Barker, then of New-York, but now an active resident of 
New-Orleans, offered for five millions of the loan of April, 1814. Iis 
letter was as follows : 


Wasurneton, 4th Mo. 30, 1814, 


Respecrep Frrenp: I will loan to the government of the United States five mil- 
lions of dollars, receiving one hundred dollars six per cent. stock for each eighty. 
eight dollars paid; and will pay the money in the proportions and at the periods 
mentioned in thy advertisement of the 4th of April, to their credit, in such banks 
in the United States as may be agreeable to thee. 

On the payment of each instalment, and satisfactory assurances for the payment 
of the others, funded stock to be issued ; it being understood and agreed that, if terms 
more favorable to the loaners be allowed for any part of the twenty-five millions author- 
ized to be borrowed the present year, the same terms are to be extended to this contract. 

The commission of one quarter of one per cent., mentioned in thy advertisement, 
to be allowed me on the amount loaned. 

With great respect and esteem, I am thy assured friend, 
JacoB BaRgER, 


The Hon, Georce W. Campnett, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Among the prominent bidders in May, 1814, for the six per cent. loan, 
were the following: 


Joun W. Treapwe t, of Salem; Wituram Gray, of Boston; James 
D. Wotr, of R. I.; Wittram Parrerson and Dennis A. Sura, of Bal- 
timore; Pau Beck, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. GALLATIN was appointed minister to England, May 10, 1826, dur- 
ing the presidency of Mr. Apams, and was succeeded by Governor James 
Barzour, of Missouri, May 23, 1828. Mr. Gauuatin afterwards estab- 
lished the National Bank, at New-York, under the Safety Fund System 
of the State: an institution which has been in existence to this day—of 
late years under the general banking law. 
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V. Georce W. CampseELt, of Tennessee. 
Secretary of the Treasury, from February 9, 1814, to October, 1814.* 


Mr. Gzorce W. Campsett became Secretary of the Treasury February 
9, 1814, but remained in office only a few weeks, in consequence of ill 
health, being succeeded by Mr, Avexanver James Datzas, of Philadel- 
phia. 


When the nomination of Messrs. GALLATIN, ADAMs and Bayarp, as 
envoys to negotiate peace, came before the Senate, on the 31st of May, 
1813, the two latter were confirmed, but Mr. GatLatin was rejected, 18 
to 17, on the ground that the offices of envoy extraordinary and Secretary 
of the Treasury are incompatible, and ought not to be united in the same 
person. The President informed the Senate that the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury was not vacant, but in the absence of Mr. Gaxratin the 
duties of that office were performed by Witt1am Joes, Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. GaLuatin was afterwards nominated, when no longer Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and confirmed. Several other nominations by the 
President were rejected by the Senate at this session. * * * The na- 
tional finances at this period were in a state of much embarrassment. 
Treasury notes issued according to act of Congress were at a great dis- 
count, and although the first loan in 1812 was taken at par for six per 
cent. stock, the second loan authorized by government was taken on dis- 
advantageous terms for the United States, and all paid in depreciated 
currency. The banks in the Union had suspended specie payments, ex- 
cepting a part of those of the New-England States. In the early part 
of 1818, the demands on the public treasury were far greater than had 
been anticipated, owing to the unfavorable circumstances in which the 
country was placed, and the improvident course of the administration in 
carrying on the war.t 


VI. Avexanper James Datzas, of Pennsylvania. 
' From October 6th, 1814, to November, 1816. 


Mr. Datias became Secretary on the 6th October, 1814. He op- 
posed the issue of Treasury notes, if receivable for subscriptions to a 


*Georee W. Camesett was born in Tennessee, about the year 1768, and died 
February 17, 1848. He served in the House of Representatives in the years 1808- 
1809; in the U. S. Senate from 1811 to 1818, (with the intermission of one year, 1814, 
when he was in the Treasury.) In 1818 he was appointed by President Monroz 
minister to the Court of Russia. 

+ The Statesman’s Manual, N. Y., p 459. 

_{ Avexanver James Dattas was born in the island of Jamaica, June 21,1759, and 
died at Trenton, N. J., January 14, 1817. He published, between 1790 and 1807, 
four volumes of reports of cases in the U. S. Courts and in Pennsylvania. In 1791 
he was made Secretary of State of Pennsylvania. In 1801 he was made District Attor- 
ney of Pennsylvania, by Mr. Jerrersox. In October, 1814, he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by Mr. Mapison, at a time when the finances of the country 
were in such a deplorable state that a loan of $10,000,000 could not be negotiated 


for the Treasury, and when Treasury notes were received by the public with great 
28 
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national bank stock. His first official letter, dated Oct. 17, 1814, was 
warmly in favor of a Bank of the United States. 


In making a proposition for the establishment of a national bank, I cannot be 
insensible to the high authority of the names which have appeared in opposition 
to that measure upon constitutional grounds, It would be presumptuous to con- 
jecture that the sentiments which actuated the opposition have passed away; and 
yet it would be denying to experience a great practical advantage, were we to sup- 
pose that a difference of times and circumstances would not produce a corresponding 
difference in the opinions of the wisest as well as of the purest men. But, in the 
present case, a change of private opinion is not material to the success of the pro- 
position for establishing a national bank. In the administration of human affairs, 
there must be a period when discussion shall cease, and decision shall become abso- 
lute. A diversity of opinion may honorably survive the contest; but, upon the 
genuine principles of a representative government, the opinion of the majority can 
alone be carried into action, The judge who dissents from the majority of the bench 
changes not his opinion, but performs his duty, when he enforces the judgment of 
the court, although it is contrary to his own convictions. An oath to support the 
constitution and the laws is not, therefore, an oath to support them under all cir- 
cumstances, according to the opinion of the individual who takes it; but it is em- 
phatically an oath to support them according to the interpretation of the legitimate 
authorities. For the erroneous decisions of a court of law there is the redress of 
a censorial, as well as of an appellate, jurisdiction, Over an act founded upon an 
exposition of the constitution, made by the legislative department of the govern- 
ment, but alleged to be incorrect, we have seen the judicial department exercise a 
remedial power. And even if all the departments, legislative, executive and judi- 
cial, should concur in the exercise of a power which is either thought to transcend 
the constitutional trust, or to operate injuriously upon the community, the case is 
still within the reach of a competent control, through the medium of an amendment 
to the constitution, upon the proposition not only of Congress, but of the several 
States. When, therefore, we have marked the existence of a national bank for a 
period of twenty years, with all the sanctions of the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial authorities; when we have seen the dissolution of one institution, and heard 
aloud and continued call for the establishment of another; when, under these cir- 
cumstances, neither Congress nor the several States have resorted to the power of 
amendment, can it be deemed a violation of the right of private opinion to consider 
the constitutionality of a national bank as a question forever settled and at rest? 

But, after all, I should not merit the confidence which it will be my ambition to 
acquire, if I were to suppress the declaration of an opinion, that in these times the 
establishment of a national bank will not only be useful in promoting the general 
welfare, but that it is necessary and proper for carrying into execution some of the 
most important powers constitutionally vested in the government. 


On the 27th November, 1814, Mr. Lownpes, on behalf of the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, to whom a bill to establish a 
United States Bank was referred, addressed a note to Mr. Dat.as, re- 
questing him to communicate his opinion in relation to the effect which 
a considerable issue of Treasury notes, receivable in subscriptions to the 
proposed bank, might have upon the public credit, and the prospects of 
a loan for 1815. 


The proposed bill provided for a subscription of forty-four millions of 
Treasury notes, to form, with siz millions of specie, the capital of the 
bank. “Any information,” said Mr. Lownpes, “which you may think 


reluctance. He had the satisfaction of seeing these notes in good credit, and the 
bank bill recommended by him was finally passed in 1816. He resigned the office 
in November, 1816, 
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proper to give, either in relation to the practicability of getting them 
into circulation, or in regard to their operation on any part of our fiscal 
system afterwards, will be very acceptable.” 


The banks suspended specie payments in November, 1814, both upon 
their notes and upon public and private deposits. In December, 1814, 
(near the close of the war with England,) Mr. Datxas reported on the 
propriety of legalizing the payment of claims in government stock or 
Treasury notes. 


The difficulties of the national circulating medium remain, however, to be en- 
countered under circumstances which the government cannot control. The effects 
of the peace will certainly restore a metallic medium; but, until that result be pro- 
duced, the only resource for all the pecuniary transactions of the treasury, as well 
as of individuals, will be the issues of treasury notes and the notes of the State 
banks. 


He again urged the establishment of another Bank of the United 
States, February 20th, 1815. 


The alternative or concurrent resource of treasury notes for a national circulating 
medium has on other occasions been considered. The security of the government 
must always, upon every reasonable and candid estimate, be deemed superior to 
the security of any private corporation; and so far as treasury notes bear an inte- 
rest, and are receivable in the payment of duties and taxes, they are evidently more 
valuable than bank notes, which do not possess those characteristics, But the 
machinery of a bank is calculated to give an impulse and direction to its issues of 
paper, which cannot be imparted by the forms of the treasury, or any merely offi- 
cial institution, to the paper of the government. In the operations of a bank, too, 
the facilities of bank credits supply the place, ina very important degree, of the 
issues of notes; so that a bank loan of thirty millions of dollars, for instauce, would 
probably require no greater issue than six millions of dollars in notes. 

The establishment of a national bank is regarded as the best, and perhaps the 
only adequate resource, to relieve the country and the government from the present 
embarrassments, Authorized to issue notes, which will be received in all payments 
to the United States, the circulation of its issues will be co-extensive with the 
Union; and there will exist a constant demand, bearing a just proportion to the 
amount of the duties and taxes to be collected, independent of the general circula- 
tion for commercial and social purposes, 


The bank capital of the District of Columbia, in 1816, was $4,000,000, 
viz.: 
Bank of Washington, $500,000 | Bk. of Potomac, Alexandria, $500,000 
Bk, of Columbia, Georgetown, 1,000,000 | Farmers’ Bank, - 600,000 
Union Bank, - 500,000 | Mechanics’ Bank, sa 500,000 
Bank of Alexandria, 500,000 

The vote in the House, January 7th, 1815, for the final passage of the 
bill, was 120 to 37. It was afterwards amended in the Senate, and 
finally passed by both Houses. On the 30th January, 1815, President 
Mapison returned the bill to the Senate, with his veto. 

On the 6th February, same year, another bill was brought before the 
Senate, and passed on the 11th, by a vote of 18 to16. Its consideration 
in the House was postponed till the following December, by a vote of 74 
to 73. 

In the annual message of President Manson to Congress, December 
5, 1815, he called the attention of Congress to “ the arrangement of the 
finances, with a view to the receipts and expenditures of a permanent 
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peace establishment,” and that “if the operation of the State banks can- 
not produce this result, the probable operation of a national bank yi] 
merit consideration.” "This recommendation of the President was refer- 
red to a select committee of the House, consisting of Mr. Catnovy, §. é. 

Mr. Macon, N. C., Mr. Preasanrts, of Va., Horxtxson, of Pa., Ronrnr. 
son, of La., Mr. Tucker, of Va.,and Mr. Picxertne, of Mass. Mr. Dattas, 
in his annual report of December 6, concluded, “That a national bank 
be established at the city of Philadelphia, having power to erect branches 

elsewhere, and that the capital of the bank consist three-fourths of public 
stock, and one-fourth of gold and silver.” 

The second Bank of the United States was incorporated by Congress 
in April, 1816, with a capital of thirty-five millions of dollars ,to continue 
for twenty years. Although the President had returned w ith his veto a 
bill incorporating a bank, "passed by the Thirteenth Congress, from ob- 
jections to some of the clauses, he was anxious for the establishment of 
such an institution; both he and Mr. Ci ay, the Speaker, with othe, 
having changed their views from the experience of the government, dur- 
ing the recent war, which had evinced the want of a national currency, 
The bill now passed encountered a strong opposition, but received the 
support of a majority of the democratic par ty in both houses of Congress, 
with a portion of the federalists, and it was promptly signed by the 
President.* Mr. Maprson’s administration ceased on the 4th Mareh, 
1817 

On the 3d December, 1816, Mr. Mantson said, in his last annual mes- 
sage, “ Congress will perceive ample proofs of the solid foundation on 
which the financial prosperity of the nation rests, and will do justice to 
the distinguished ability and successful exertions with which the duties 
of the Treasury Department were executed during a period remarkable 
for its difficulties and peculiar perplexities.” 


VIT. Wituram Harris Crawrorp, of Georgia. 
Scerctary of the Treasury, from November, 1816, to March, 1825.+ 


The administration of Mr. Monroz commenced March 4, 1817, under 
the most favorable auspices. Party spirit was for the moment quelled. 
The cabinet possessed the confidence and regard ofthe country. Mr.J.Q 
Apams became Secretary of State; Mr. Crawrorp was in the Treasury ; 
Mr. J. C. Catnoun was Secretary of War, after being in Congress from 


* Statesman’s Manual, Vol. I, p. 475. 

+ Wittram Harets Crawrorp was born in Amherst Co.,(now Nelson Co.,) Vir- 
ginia, February 24, 1772, and died in Elbert Co., Georgia, September 15, 1854. 
Mr. CrawFrorp was elected U. S. Senator from Georgia i in the year 1807, when the 
embargo question was the le¢ ading one. Mr. Caawrorp became the defender of the 
financial policy of Secretary GaLt ATIN, particularly in reference to the re-charter of 
the Bank of the United States, in 1811. He became also president pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate, shortly prior to the death of Vice-President Crinwx. In 1813 Mr. Ceawronrp 
succeeded Joet Bartow as minister to France, He became Secretary of War in 1815, 
under President Mapisoy, and in November, 1816, Secretary of the Treasury un der 
President Monro, as successor to Mr. Datras. He was a candidate “for the 
presidency in 1824, and died in 1834, while one of the State judges. 
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1811 to 1817; and Mr. Wirt, Attorney-General. Mr. Cray was re- 
elected Speaker of the House in December of that year, having served, as 
Mr. Catnown had, since 1811 in that House. Mr. Lownpes occupied 
the position of Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means—having 
commenced his congressional career in the same year with Messrs. CLay 
and Catuoun. Mr. Crawrorp had been Senator from Georgia from the 
year 1807 till 1813. 

The attention of the government continued to be directed chiefly to 
the financial concerns of the country, by effecting sales of the public 
land, and reducing the national debt, as well as to a gradual completion 
of fortifications for defence. The demands on the Treasury had increased, 
on account of the great number of pensioners under the law of 1818. 
More than a million of dollars were paid to the veterans of the revolu- 
tion in one year: and the revenue arising from imports in 1817 was less 
than in the preceding year. Embarrassment of a pecuniary nature afflict- 
ed most parts of the United States in 1818 and 1819, and the influence 
to some extent was felt in the revenue.* 

Congress called upon Mr. Crawrorp in March, 1819, to report at the 
next session upon the condition and management of the Bank of the 
United States. The commercial revulsion of 1819 had produced nu- 
merous and heavy failures, and had crippled the bank. In his elaborate 
report, under date February 12, 1820, he gave his views upon the bank 
and the currency. Ile said: 


If banks were established only in the principal commercial cities of each State ; 
if they were restrained from the issue of notes of small denominations ; if they 
should retain an absolute control over one-half of their capital, and the whole of 
the credit which they employ, by discounting to that amount nothing but transac- 
tion paper, payable at short dates, the credit and stability of the banks would, at 
least, be unquestionable. Their notes could always be redeemed in specie on de- 
mand, The remaining part of their capital might be advanced upon long credits 
to manufacturers, and even to agriculturists, without the danger of being under the 
necessity of calling upon such debtors to contribute to their relief, if emergencies 
should occur, 

In considering this proposition, the power of Congress over the currency of the 
United States cannot, consistently with the respect which is due to that body, be 
either affirmed or denied. It cannot be supposed that the House of Representa- 
tives, in adopting the resolution in question, intended, through the agency of an 
executive department of the government, to institute an inquiry as to the extent of 
the constitutional authority of a body of which it is only a constituent member. 
Yet it will necessarily occur to the House, that, if the power of Congress over the 
currency is not absolutely sovereign, the inquiry, whatever may be its immediate 
result, must be without any ultimate utility. The general prosperity will not be 
advanced, by demonstrating that there is no intrinsic obstacle to the substitution 
of a paper for a metallic currency, if the power to adopt the substitute has been 
withheld from the federal government. Without offering an opinion upon the 
weight to which these views would have been entitled, had they been urged whilst 
the resolution was under consideration, it is admitted that they furnish no ground 
for declining the performance of the duty imposed by its adoption, In the discus- 
sion of a question of so much delicacy and importance, the utmost confidence is 
reposed in the justice and liberality of those who have rendered it indispensable. 

A metallic currency, having an intrinsic value, independent of that which is given 
to it by the sovereign authority, does not depend upon the stability of the govern- 


* Statesman’s Manual, Vol. IL. 
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ment for its value. Revolutions may arise; insurrections may menace the exist. 
ence of the government; a metallic currency rises in value under such circum. 
stances; it becomes more valuable, compared with every species of property, 
whether movable or immovable, in proportion to the instability of the government, 
Not so with a paper currency. Its credit depends, in a great degree, upon the con. 
fidence reposed in the stability of the authority by which it was issued. Should 
that authority be overthrown by foreign force or intestine commotion, an immedi. 
ate depreciation, if not an absolute annihilation of its value, would ensue. 

As a paper currency is issued upon the national credit, the whole property of the 
nation is pledged for its redemption, whenever, by any circumstance, it may be. 
come the interest of the community that it should be redeemed. It is, therefore, 
manifest that it should not issue upon the credit of any individual, or association of 
individuals, A part can never be equal to the whole. The credit of any individual, 
or association of individuals, cannot be equivalent to that of the nation of which 
they form a part. But it may be said, that although the credit of individuals is not 
equivalent to the credit of the nation, yet an equivalent for a particular portion of 
that credit may be found in the pledge or mortgage of property of equal or greater 
value than the currency issued upon it. 

It is then believed that the evils which is felt in those sections of the Union 
where the distress is most general, will not be extensively relieved by the establish. 
ment of a national currency. The sufferings which have been produced by the 
efforts that have been made to resume and to continue specie payments have been 
great. They are not terminated, and must continue until the value of property and 
the price of labor shall assume that relation to the precious metals which our wealth 
and industry, compared with those of other States, shall enable us to retain. Until 
this shall be effected, an abortive attempt, by the substitution of a paper currency, 
to arrest the evils we are suffering, will produce the most distressing consequences, 
The sufferings that are past will, in such an event, recur with additional violeuce, 
and the nation will again find itself in the situation which it held at the moment 
when specie payments were resumed. 


By the act of April 10, 1816, the five per cent, stock was created. The 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to subscribe for 70,000 shares of 
the capital of the United States Bank, amounting to $7,000,000, which 
was paid for in stock at five per cent. per annum—principal reimbursable 
at the pleasure of the United States. 

By the act of 3d March, 1817, ten millions annually to be appropriated 
towards the sinking fund. 

By the act of 3d March, 1817, so much of any acts as authorized the 
issue of Treasury notes, was repealed, and all Treasury notes were ordered 
to be cancelled, under the direction of the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund. 

The amount of Treasury notes issued, and the amount outstanding on 
the 30th September, 1817, were, in the total, $36,133,794. (Sce Mr. 
Crawrorp’s report of 5th December, 1817.) At this time the evidences 
of the public debt (1817) were above par, and on the advance. 

On the 1st of January, 1816, the amount of public debt is stated at 
$127,334,933. ; 

On the 1st of January, 1825, the amount of public debt, bearing an 
annual interest of $5,301,104 19, is stated at $83,788,432 71. The 
liquidation of this debt amounted in nine years (from 1816 to 1824) to 
$43,546,501 03. Notwithstanding the vast accumulation of war debt, 
and the disorder of the currency Mr. Crawrorv’s administration of the 
Treasury Department had to contend with, yet his administration will bear 
a favorable comparison with the management of national finances by Mr. 
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GatiaTiy in the same department. Our readers may refer to the 
“ Funding System of the United States and Great Britain” for the “ ez- 
penditures,” and the “appropriations on account of the public debt,” 
embracing the above period, for a full detail of the operations of the 
public debt. $1,946,597 was the amount remaining in the Treasury at 
the close of Mr. Crawrorp’s administration. From the end of 1816 to 
the close of 1824, (a period of eight years,) the aggregate of revenue 
amounted to $185,642,688. 

In husbanding the revenue for great national objects, next to the extinc- 
tion of the public debt, Mr. Crawrorp was animated with the spirit of 
Mr. Burks, who employed the following emphatic language in reference 
to the science of finance: “The revenue of the State ts the State,” said 
Mr. B. “In effect, ald depend upon it, whether for support, or for re- 
formation ; as all great qualities of the mind which operate in public, and 
are not merely suffering and passive, require force for their display—I 
had almost said for their unequivocal existence. The revenue, which is 
the spring of all, becomes, in its administration, the sphere of every 
active virtue; public virtue being of a nature magnificent and splendid, 
instituted for great things, and conversant about great concerns, requires 
abundant scope and room, and cannot spread and grow under confine- 
ment, and in circumstances narrow and sordid. Through the revenue 
alone the body politic can act in its true genius and character, and there- 
fore it will display just as much of its collective virtue as it is possessed 
of a just revenue.” 

In 1816, when Mr. Crawrorp accepted the administration of the - 
Treasury Department, he had a deep sense of the imperfections and the 
disorders of the currency. They were at times most alarming ; and the 
difficulties in the collection of the revenue might be conjectured by the 
following forcible facts collected from a contemporary publication. The 
whole currency in 1816 was estimated at $110,000,000, (mostly irre- 
sponsible paper,) when $45,000,000 were all, it is stated, that was needed. 
The evil was still further aggravated by the different values of the currency 
in the several States, being in some five, some ten, and in others twenty per 
cent. below par. A debtor, therefore, in payment of a debt contracted 
before the general depreciation of the currency, would, in that state of 
affairs, pay less value than he agreed to pay; and a debtor moving from 
the Eastern to the Southern States, would in effect diminish the amount of 
his indebtedness twenty per cent. By the federal constitution, it is pro- 
vided that all duties and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. So long, however, as bank notes were received in payment of 
duties at Boston, New-York and Baltimore, this required uniformity did 
not exist; for in consequence of the relative depreciation of bank paper 
in the two latter cities, of 10 and 20 per cent., Baltimore paid one-fifth, 
and New-York one-tenth, less than was exacted at Boston, where bank 
paper was equivalent to specie. To permit the longer continuance of 
this state of things, in the face of the constitution, would have been in- 
consistent with the duty of Congress. A remedy was loudly demanded 
from all quarters of the Union. Congress could no longer regulate the 
value of the currency by declaring that silver and gold should be of a 
specific weight and purity. A paper was substituted in place of a me- 
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tallic currency, and it was essential to obtain a control over the local 
banks, and to bring their issues within proper limits. This might have 
been done by positive enactments, or by imposing @ stamp duty on bank 
notes ; but in the then existing state of the currency, it was deemed haz- 
ardous to resort to direct interference. It was also proposed to remedy 
the evil by investing the receiving officers of the revenue with the power 
of discriminating between the notes of the several banks. This addition 
to the power and influence of the revenue officers was, of course, deemed 
inexpedient, as augmenting too directly the powers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and the short experiment which was made of this mode of controlling 
the local banks, resulted in bringing intothe Treasury more than one million 
of dollars of what are denominated “unavailable” funds, consisting of 
notes of the broken banks. The only mode remaining consisted in es- 
tablishing a United States Bank, with a capital sufficient to control the 
local banks, and which should, by degrees, compel them to redeem thei 
inordinate issues to an amount proportionate to their means, and thus 
endeavor to bring the paper currency to the par of silver and gold. This 
plan, it is believed, resulted in the creation of the Bank of the United 
States, chartered for twenty years, with a capital of thirty-five millions— 
the federal government subscribing one-fifth. The notes of this bank 
and its branches were made receivable for any debt due to the United 
States; and its capital and solidity gave currency to its notes, to the ex- 
clusion of those local banks that did not redeem their notes in specie. 
Hence, they were in general soon compelled to reduce their issues with 
a view to resume specie payments; and within three years from the 
opening of the United States Bank, the currency of the Union was re 
duced from one hundred and ten to forty-five millions, and made equiva- 
lent to specie. The local banks found that the United States Bank notes 
were preferred, and they were compelled to furnish as good a currency, 
in order to preserve those customers who were worth having.* 

The tariff act, passed at the session of 1824, was intended as a protec 
tion to American manufactures: it raised the duties on many articles of 
imports from foreign countries coming in contact with articles manufac- 
tured in the United States. It was the result of the combined efforts of 
the advocates of protection of domestic industry throughout the Union, 
added to the recommendation of the President, and the support of mem- 
bers of Congress, principally from the Northern, Middle and Wester 
States. The bill was debated for weeks in both Houses, and called forth 
the first talent in Congress. The most strenuous opposition was made 
by the members from the Southern States. Some Northern members 
voted against the bill, because they were dissatisfied with its details, 
rather than with its general principles. The majority in its favor in the 
Senate was four, and in the House five only.t 


* Funding System of the United States and Great Britain. 
} Statesman’s Manual, Vol. 1, p. 656. 
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VIII. Ricnarp Russ, of Pennsylvania. 
From March 7, 1825, to March 4, 1829.* 


When Mr. Apvams became President, in March, 1825, he appointed 
Mr. Ricnarp Rusu (afterwards minister to England) as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Before that time, commercial revulsions of a severe character 
occurred in the “United States, following the excessive speculation of 
1819-1820. In 1825 similar revulsions occurred in England, when 
several hundred provincial banks failed. In December, 1826, Mr. Rusu 
alluded to these severe trials, He said: 


In submitting to Congress the annual report on the finances, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is happy in being able to represent them, for the present year, as in a 
satisfactory condition, Whilst other countries, and some with which the United 
States maintain extensive dealings, have beheld great branches of their industry, 
if not altogether prostrated, interrupted to an extent productive of a high degree 
of suffering, the United States have experienced within themselves no such cala- 
mitous occurrences, and have been freed from all other than a slight recoil of 
the pecuniary evils which have been seen to press so heavily in other regions. 


Mr. Rusu was an able and laborious Secretary. 

Ilis reports to Congresss on the state of the Treasury, andon the public 
debt, now form a part of our financial history. For American manufac- 
tures he was a strenuous advocate—(and we are willing to deviate from 
our rule, to introduce a few remarks on Mr. Rusn’s commercial policy)— 
as were nearly all the middle, northern, and western portions of the Union 
at that time ; though our intervening history and present condition have 
unavoidably changed the nature of that question, as was admitted by 
Mr. Rusu himself in the fall of 1839. He neither advocated prohibition, 
nor permanent protection, as means of encouraging manufactures ; limit- 
ing his recommendations to such aid only, by law, as would be required 
to give them a start against the pre-existing ski!l and superior capital of 
older nations. He inculcated uniformly and as strongly the policy of 
fostering the other great branches of national industry in all ways just 
and practicable. A reduction of duties on teas and wines (still high 


* Ricnarp Rusu was born in Philadelphia, Pa., August 29,1780, and died there, 
July 80, 1859. He became Attorney General of the State of Pennsylvania in 1811, 
by appointment of Governor Syyper; Comptroller of the Treasury about 1814. He 
was Attorney General of the United States from 1814 till 1817; temporary Secre- 
tary of State in 1817, and minister to England from 1817 till 1825, during which 
time important negotiations with reference to the Fisheries were effected. In 1825 
he was reealled by President Apams, and made Secretary of the Treasury. In 1829 
he was a candidate for the Vice-Presidency on the whig ticket. In 1829 he went to 
Holland to procure a loan for the cities of Washington, Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria, which he effected. In 1830 President Jackson appointed Mr, Rusa Commis- 
sioner to obtain the funds left by Smirnsoy, in England, which he obtained, 
($915,169,) and he returned to the United States in August, 1838, In 1847 he was 
appointed minister to France by President Potx, and he was present in 1848 at the 
expulsion of Louis Pamper, 

it was during the Treasury administration of Mr. Rusu that the tariff of May, 
1828, drawn up by Senator Wrigur, of New-York, passed the Iouse by a vote of 
109 to 91, and the Senate by a vote of 26 to 21, and remained in force until the year 
1832, The passage of the act in 1828 was followed by the protest of South Carolina 


> 


in February, 1829. 
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when he came into the department) were favorite measures with him; 
and his full report to the House of Representatives on the growth and 
manufacture of silk, prepared and transmitted in 1828, in compliance 
with a previous call, may be considered as having given the first impulse 
to that valuable pursuit amongst us, destined, as is believed by many, to 
become, at no distant day, so great and productive a source of home in- 
dustry throughout the United States—south, middle, cast and north, 
He recommended the warehousing system on a large and liberal scale, 
having, as a wise financier collects fiscal knowledge from all quarters, or 
as the agriculturist collects seeds and plants, carefully observed its great 
benefits upon the commerce of England (with which revenue is always 
connected, and especially ours) during his long official residence in that 
kingdom ; for which, see his annual report of December 8, 1827, (page 
814, et seg. ;*) also see his annual report of December 6, 1828, (page 
822, et seq.,*) in addition to a special report he made to the House of 
Representatives on that exclusive subject in 1826. As our extracts are 
chiefly limited to the subject of the public debt, these references to 
the labors of the Treasury Secretaries have been generally omitted, 
“Indeed,” says Secretary Rusu, in a letter of the 8th of August, 
1844, “I was full of it always, (the establishment of the warehousing 
system,) and strove as zealously to carry it forward as I did all our pn- 
mary manufactures. The warehousing system, in fact,” he continues, 
“ which benefited England so much when I was there, and long had, and 
still does, and which contributed almost entirely (that, and the carrying 
trade, which the former so greatly nourished) to the commercial power 
and grandeur of Holland formerly, hardly existed at all with us, or only 
in the most imperfect manner, at the time I began my recommendations 
and urgency upon it; though others, before me, saw its value to our 
country.” The emancipation of all Spanish America, he conceived, was 
an era that opened a boundless field of commerce to a new carrying 
trade, on Mr. Rusn’s principles, which it was our true policy to seize 
upon. Thus, the partizan of no one branch of industry in particular, his 
reports show an enlightened estimate of the various interests of agricul- 
ture, manufacture and commerce, all in combination, as the true road to 
national wealth and power; and whatever degrees in which different 
readers may coincide or dissent from them, they evince a range of 
thought, and familiarity with the commercial policy of other nations, 
now and heretofore, especially England, that fully qualified him to 
counsel with the representatives of the nation on the best means of pro- 
moting the nation’s interests in connection with these large views, which 
his sense of duty prompted him to suggest and develop from the Treas- 
ury Department.* 

“Touching the bank,” Mr. Rusu states, in a subsequent letter, “I 
should still hold to all that is said on pages 13 and 14 of the annual re- 
port of December 6, 1828, (Cong. Doc.,) but for the abuses which, in my 
opinion, it subsequently fell into, as alluded to in the memoir referred 
to.” This “memoir,” which Mr. Rusu caused to be published in a pam- 


* Funding System of the United States and Great Britain. 
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phlet form in London, consisted of Mr. Van Buren’s letter to Sazrrop 
Wiu1ams, with a view to show the British public, before whom the 
highest American names were held up in daily disparagement, not a 
partizan and scurrilous, but a statesman-like view of the bank question. 
For this act he was.censured on both sides of the water, and by the 
London stockjobbers. For this, Governor Riryer denounced Mr. Rusu 
ina public message. The Democratic Review says he “ought to have 
known better. He ought to have known, as Mr. Rusu believed, that 
the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States, fraudulent in name as well 
as in nature, was at that time tottering in its resources, and pursuing an 
unprincipled course. Instead of denouncing Mr. Rusu,” the review con- 
tinues, “his true duty, as a well-informed and moral chief magistrate, 
would have been to have denounced the bank; whereby frauds upon 
a transcendent scale, and mischiefs innumerable, that have since burst to 
light, might have been prevented, a mad career of dishonest speculation 
arrested, and the American character saved from much odium abroad. 
Many of the London stock-jobbers themselves, misled by the trickery of 
our own stock-jobbers in the interest of that bank, now doubtless wish 
they had not turned a deaf car to Mr. Rusu’s safer counsels, as the enor- 
mous depreciation of its stock in the London market, and everywhere, 
gives such sensible reasons for inferring.” 


The “ expenditures” on the public debt, to wit, from December, 1825, 
to December, 1828, under Mr. Rusu, were— 


I TOIG ss cies.sinecce eee $12,095,844 78 | In 1827,....eeeeeeeeee $10,003,668 39 
1826,..... ecccee eee 11,041,082 19 1828,. wccccceses eee 12,163,438 07 


During the treasury service of Mr, Rusu, the disturbed state of the 
currency had only partially subsided. He entered upon his official duties 
during the pecuniary difficulties of 1825. A loan of ten millions had been 
made by the United States Bank to the federal government in1824—25. 
For nine years, (on the authority of Mr. Gatiarry,) from 1822 to 1830, 
the average annual amount of imports was $59,000,000. The exports of 
gold and silver in 1825 exceeded the imports in the sum of $2,600,000— 
the imports for that year being $6,150,785, and the exports, $8,787,055. 
Foreign merchandise imported in 1825 was $96,360,075, and the total 
exports of domestic and foreign produce were $99,535,388; so that if 
allowance be made for freight of the exports and profits on them in 
foreign markets, it will be allowed that the balance of trade was decidedly 
in favor of the United States. The imports of specie in 1827 exceeded 
the exports ; the imports were $8,151,180—the exports were $7,971,307. 
While the total value of exports of every description was $82,324,827, 
the imports were only $79,484,068. So the difficulties of 1828 (the last 
year of Mr. Rusu’s service) could not be attributed to the state of our 
commerce, The population in 1828 was, from estimate, say 12,000,000; 
currency, say $36,000,000 ; specie, say $14,000,000. The circulation of 
the United States Bank between August, 1822, and August, 1828, had 
Increased in these six years from $5,400,000, to upwards of $13,000,000. 
It was in 1827 that the United States Bank began the issue of branch 
drafts for sums of $5 and of $10. The difficulties of 1828, however, did 
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not materially affect the dealer in the public stocks; the pressure, it js 
understood, fell chiefly on the mercantile and productive classes, ky. 
change on London in 1828 is quoted at 94 to 11 premium ; London price 
of standard gold per ounce from 77s. 9d. to 77s. 10$d. ; and London price 
of Spanish doliars per ounce from 4s. 93d. to 4s. 11$d. These facts may 
serve to illustrate the financial close of Mr. Rusu’s administration, and may 
serve to prepare the way for more close investigations in money matters, 

Soon after Mr. Rusu left the Treasury Department, (March, 1829,) he 
went to England, at the united request of the city of Washington, and 
of the towns of Georgetown and Alexandria, to negotiate for them a loa: 
of a million and a half of dollars, which Congress had authorized them 
to make, at six per cent., for the purpose of meeting their subscriptions to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The credit of these places being sup: 
posed to be but little known in Europe, no sanguine expectations of sue- 
cess appear to have been entertained. There were merchants in Bal- 
timore who alleged that he could not obtain it wnder twenty per cent.; 
and bankers in Philadelphia, who predicted that it could not be got at 
all. His first attempts to get it in England were not successful. In July, 
he crossed over to Holland, where he was also thwarted at first ; and re- 
turned again to England, where he encountered adverse influences a 
second time; and did not, as hinted in his communications, consider 
himself as having been treated with any extreme measure of liberality by 
the Bartnes. Staying in London throughout the autumn, and waiting 
events, a correspondence was opened between himself and the house of 
the Cromettins of Amsterdam—that ancient house of scrupulous honor, 
and endeared to the United States by having been the first to trust them 
in their glorious but perilous revolutionary struggle. After some months, 
this correspondence ended in Mr. Rusn’s obtaining the whole loan at jive 
and a half per cent., with which he returned home in January, 1830. 
The municipal governments of the city of Washington and each of the 
towns passed resolutions approving of his course in the whole matter, and 
thanking him for his judicious and successful exertions.* 

Mr. Rusu retired to private life at Philadelphia in 1829, at the close 
of Mr. Apams’ administration. 


IX. Samvet D. Ineuam, of Pennsylvania. 


From March 6, 1829, to April, 1831. 


Upon the accession of General Jackson to the Presidency, in Mareli 
1829, he appointed Samvuet D. Incuam (previously a member of the 
Louse of Representatives from Pennsylvania) Secretary of the Treasury. 
He remained in office till his resignation, in April, 1831. e 

There were no special movements at that period in the currency. The 





* Funding System of the United States, pp. 834-840, : - 

+ Samvet D. [yemam was born about the year 1779, Ile was a memoer ol the 
House of Representatives of the United States from Pennsylvania, during the years 
1813-1818, and from 1822 to 1829, and died at Trenton, N. J., June 5, 1860, ages 
eighty-one years. 
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affairs of the Treasury were in the best order—the public debt being in 
prospect of a speedy liquidation. In December, 1829, President Jacx- 
son sent his first annual message to Congress, in which he expressed an 
opinion against the constitutionality and expediency of the bank, and 
asserted that it had failed to establish a uniform and sound currency. 
The attack was renewed by him in his message of December, 1830; and 
he suggested a bank based upon the public deposits, without the power 
of making loans or purchasing property. 

The bank had not yet applied for a renewal of its charter; but in the 
session of 18830-1831, Senator Benton asked leave to introduce a reso- 
lation adverse to the renewal of the charter, which was refused by a vote 
of 23 nays to 20 ayes, 


X. Lovis McLane, of Delaware. 
From August 8, 1831, to May 29, 1833.* 


Mr. Lovis McLane, of Delaware, for some years United States Sen- 
ator, succeeded to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, August 8, 
1831. Mr. McLane served in the lower House of Congress from 1817 
to 1827, and in the Senate from 1827 to 1829, with great credit to him- 
self and to the State of Delaware. He succeeded Governor James Bar- 
sour, February 10, 1830, as minister to England; a position to which 
he was again appointed in 1845, when he was a resident of Maryland, 
being then President of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 

He was decidedly in favor of the Bank of the United States in 1831, 
e re-charter of which General Jackson had opposed; and in his annual 


tl 
i 


report to Congress, December, 1831, he said: 


The authority of the present government to create an institution for the same 
purposes cannot be less clear. 1t has, moreover, the sanction of the executive, leg- 
islative and judicial authorities, and of a majority of the people of the United 
States, from the organization of the government to the present time. If public 
opinion cannot be considered the infallible expounder, it is among the soundest com- 
mentators of the constitution. It is undoubtedly the wisest guide and only effective 
check to those to whom the administration of the constitution is confided; and it is 
believed that, in free and enlightened States, the harmony not less than the welfare 
of the community is best promoted by receiving, as settled, those great questions 
of public policy in which the constituted authorities have long concurred, and in 
which they have been sustained by the unequivocal expression of the will of the 
people. 

The indispensable necessity of such an institution for the fiscal operations of the 
government in all its departments; for the regulation and preservation of a sound 


*Lovis McLaye was born at Smyrna, Delaware, May 20, 1786, and died in Balti- 
more, Md., October 7, 1857. He entered the navy at an early age, and resigned in 
1801, In 1816 he was elected to Congress from Delaware, and was re-elected until 
1827, when he became U. S, Senator, In 1829 he was appointed, by President 
Jac KSON, minister to England ; and on his return, in 1833, he became Secretary of the 
Treasury, He disapproved the removal of the deposits from the United States 
Bank, In June, 1884, he resigned the post of Secretary of State, and retired to 
private life. In 1837 he accepted the office of President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
R, R. Company, where he remained till 1847. In June, 1845, ne was appointed by 
President Pork Ambassador to London, pending the Oregon negotiation, 
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currency ; for the aid of commercial transactions generally ; and even for the safety 
and utility of the local banks, is not doubted, and, as is believed, has been shown in 
the past experience of the government, and in the general accommodation and op. 


erations of the present bank, 

The present institution may, indeed, be considered as peculiarly the offspring of 
that necessity, springing from the inconveniences which followed the loss of the 
first Bank of the United States, and the evils and distresses incident to the exces 
sive, and, in some instances, fraudulent issues of the local banks during the war, 
The propriety of continuing it is to be considered not more in reference to the 
expediency of banking generally, than in regard to the actual state of things, and 
to the multiplicity of State banks already in existence, and which can neither be 
displaced, nor in other manner controlled in their issues of paper by the general 
government. This is an evil not to be submitted to; and the remedy at present 
applied, while it preserves a sound currency for the country at large, promotes the 
real interest of the local banks by giving soundness to their paper. 

It is not intended to assert that the Bank of the United States, as at present 
organized, is perfect ; or that the essential objects of such an institution might not 
be attained by means of an entirely new one, organized upon proper principles, and 
with salutary limitations, It must be admitted, however, that the good manage. 
ment of the present bank, the accommodation it has given the government, and the 
practical benefits it has rendered the community, whether it may or may not have 
accomplished all that was expected from it, and the advantages of its present con- 
dition, are circumstances in its favor entitled to great weight, and give it strong 
claims upon the consideration of Congress in any future legislation upon the 


subject, 


In December, 1831, the President presented for the third time his 
views adverse to the bank. Soon after, the bank applied for a renewal, 
and their application was referred to a select committee. On the 13th 
March, 1832, Mr. G. M. Dattas, of the committee, reported in favor of 
a renewal for fifteen years, with modifications. 

The memorial of the bank was also submitted to the House by Mr. 
McDvrris, and on the 10th of February was referred to the Committee of 
Waysand Means. On the 22d of May, 1832, the bill for a renewal of the 
charter was taken up in the Senate, and after a long discussion, and un- 
dergoing various amendments, the bill finally passed the Senate, on the 
11th of June, by a vote of yeas 28, nays 20. When it came into the 
House, strenuous exertions were made to postpone its consideration ; but 
it was made the special order of the day for the 18th June. The House 
being then engaged on the tariff, it was not taken up until the 30th 
June, and it finally passed that body on the 3d of July, by 107 yeas to 85 
nays; and an amendment, proposed by Mr. McDurriz, being concurred 
in by the Senate, the bill was sent to the President for his decision. It 
was by many apprehended that he would resort to the mode previously 
adopted by him, and that he would retain it until after the adjournment 
of Congress. To prevent this, the Senate declined acting on the resolu- 
tion of adjournment until the bill had been sent to him for concurrence, 
and then the 16th of July was inserted, so as to leave him full ten days, 
exclusive of Sundays, by which he was compelled to return the bill to 
Congress, or to permit it to become a law. , 

On the 10th of July, the next day after the Senate had fixed the time 
of adjournment, the President sent a message to that body, stating his 
reasons for refusing his signature to the bill. 

This veto-message having been read, Mr. Wenster moved that the 
Senate should proceed to reconsider the bill the next day. At the ap- 
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pointed hour, the bill being again brought under the consideration of the 
Senate, Mr. WezsterR reviewed the reasons and arguments of the execu- 
tive at length, to which Mr. Wurre, of Tennessee, replied; and the dis- 
cussion was continued until the 13th of July, when the question being 
taken on the passage of the bill, notwithstanding the objections of the 
President, the Senate divided—yeas 22, nays 19; and the bill, not 
having received two-thirds of the votes, was of course rejected.* 

In December, 1832, the President recommended the removal of the 
public deposits from the Bank of the United States. Mr. McLanz, who 
had hitherto advocated the re-charter, followed up the President’s recom- 
mendation by the expression of his doubts as to their safety. An agent 
appointed by the Treasury to examine the actual condition of the bank, 
reported that the bank had funds to the amount of seven millions of dollars 
over its liabilities, besides its capital of thirty-five millions. The House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 102 to 91, rejected the proposition of 
Mr. Poxx, from the Committee of Ways and Means, to sell the govern- 
ment stock in the bank, and by a vote of 109 to 46 adopted a resolution 
that the deposits might be safely continued. 


XI. Wituram J. Duanz, of Pennsylvania. 
From May 29, 1833, to September 23, 1833.¢ 


Mr. McLane having been transferred to the Department of State, in 
May, 1833, was succeeded in the Treasury by Mr. Witi1am J. Duane, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Duane had not served in either House of Con- 
gress, 

General Jackson desired Mr. Duane to remove the public deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, which he declined to do. The result 
was that the President displaced him from office on the 23d of September, 
1833, and appointed Roger B. Tayey, then Attorney-General of the 
United States, as Secretary of the Treasury. 


XII. Roczr Broosse Taney, of Maryland. 
From September, 1833, to June, 1834. 


Mr. Taney, like his immediate predecessor, had not served in either 
House of Congress, He was selected by President Jackson for this new 
position on account of his views in reference to the Bank of the United 
States, and his readiness to carry into effect the determination of General 


*Statesman’s Manual, Vol. IT., p. 1100, et seq. 

+ Wittiam J. Duaxe was born at Clonmell, Ireland, May 9, 1780, and arrived in 
this country with his father, (Col. Witttam Duane, born 1760, near Lake Cham- 
plain; died November, 1835.) Between the years 1808 and 1821 he represented 
the city of Philadelphia in the legislature four times. In 1831 he was appointed 
by President Jackson one of the Commissioners to distribute the money under the 
treaty with Denmark. 
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Jackson to remove the public deposits from the bank. This proceeding 
took place in October, 1833, and on the 3d of December following, Mr. 
Taney* reported to Congress his reasons for the step.t 

On the 17th of the same month, he communicated his first and only 
annual report on the finances. 

On the 4th of February, 1834, the President sent a message to Con. 
gress censuring the “ conduct of the Bank of the United States, in re. 
fusing to deliver the books, papers and funds relating to the execution 
of the act of Congress of June 7, 1833.” On the 5th, Mr. Wenster, 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance in the Senate, to whom was 1e- 
ferred the report of Secretary Taney on the removal of the deposits, and 
a resolution offered by Mr. Cray, that “the reasons assigned by the 
Secretary are unsatisfactory and insufficient,” presented a report recom: 
mending the adoption of the resolution. 

On the 28th of March, 1834, the Senate adopted a resolution, “ That the 
reasons of the Secretary of the Treasury for the removal of the money of 
the United States, deposited in the Bank of the United States and its 
branches, are unsatisfactory and insufficient.” 

On the 4th of April following, the House of Representatives passed 
resolutions, by a vote of 135 to 82, “That the Bank of the United States 
ought not to be re-chartered,” and by a vote of 119 to 104, “That the 
public deposits ought not to be restored to the bank.” 

The Senate having refused to confirm the appointment of Mr. Tavzy, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, Levr Woopnvury, of New-Hampshire, was 
appointed his successor June 27th, 1834, and was promptly confirmed, 
and retained the office till the conclusion of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, March, 1841. 

The removal of the deposits from the Bank of the United States ere- 
ated great excitement in the country, and led to a violent revulsion in 
the money market. The bank, in view of the speedy termination of its 
charter, and the opposition of the general government to its administra- 
tion, felt compelled to curtail its loans to the community. But the worst 
effect of this violent and suicidal course of the administration, was the 
immediate charter of numerous banks by the legislatures of nearly all the 
States ; particularly in the west. Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Kentucky, Indiana, and others, chartered banks, with large cap- 
itals, many of which survived but a short time beyond the administration 
of General Jackson. 


[Continued, page 513, January No.] 





* Rocer Brooxe Taney was born in Calvert county, Md., March 17, 1777, (twenty- 
six days prior to the birth of Henry Cray,) and died at Washington city, October 
12th, 1864, He was a State Senator in 1816, from Frederick county. In 1822 he 
removed to Baltimore city. In 1827, he became Attorney-General of the State. 
In 1831, Attorney-General of the United States. In 1883, Secretary of the Treasury, 
by appointment of General Jackson, The Senate, by a vote of 28 to 18, refused to 
contirm him, Je was made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in March, 1836, a3 
successor to Chief Justice Marsuatt, and died at Washington City, D. C., October 
12th, 1864, 

+ See Funding System of the United States, pp. 865-876. 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION IN CALIFORNIA. 
From the Sacramento Union, August, 1864. 


Tux Supreme Court of the State of California has decided two legal 
questions of peculiar interest to the capitalist and business men of this 
coast. In the case of Lick vs. Fautkner, the constitutionality of the 
act of Congress authorizing the issuance of United States notes, com- 
monly called greenbacks, and making them legal tender for the payment 
of public and private debts, is sustained. In Carpentier vs. ATHERTON, 
the act of the California legislature, generally known as the Specific 
Contract Law, is declared to be constitutional, or not in derogation of the 
act of Congress. The opinion in the first case, written by Justice Curry, 
and concurred in by the rest of the court, is a learned and logical vindi- 
cation of the sovereignty of the national government. ‘The difference 
between the old confederation, destitute of a supreme, coercive, central 
authority, and the government which was designed “to form a more per- 
fect union” and make us a real nation, is clearly set forth as the basis of 
the argument. The framers of the constitution intended to create a 
government clothed with the attributes of sovereignty, competent to 
maintain itself and to enforce its supremacy throughout the land. Con- 
gress being expressly endowed with the power to suppress insurrection, 
to raise and support armies, and to provide and maintain a navy, and also 
with the power “to make all laws which shail be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution” this coercive authority, it is held that the 
issue of Treasury notes was, in the judgment of that body, essential to 
the accomplishment of these objects. Upon the fact that this issue was 
a necessary means to reach a constitutional end, and upon this fact that 
the constitution does not prohibit the national government from emit- 
ting bills of credit, the power of Congress to authorize such an issue is 
believed by the court to rest securely. As to making these notes a legal 
tender, or lawful money, this measure was necessary to secure the gene- 
ral circulation of the war currency; and the same reason which sustains 
the issue of the notes justifies their being made receivable for public 
and private debts. The majority of the judges of the New-York Court 
of Appeals, in sustaining the constitutionality of this act, endeavored to 
find express authority for it in the great charter of the government. Our 
Supreme Court locates the authority among the mass of implied powers— 
or powers which are absolutely necessary to the execution of those which 
are expressly conferred; and this construction is justified by the most 
illustrious of the framers and interpreters of the constitution. In the 
absence of an opinion upon this question from the Supreme Court of the 
United States, these decisions of the State courts are the highest judicial 
authority that is to be obtained. 


Concerning the constitutionality of the Specific Contract Law, there 
has been much discussion ever since the act was passed. Even now it 
will be difficult for the inflexible and uncompromising advocates of the 

29 
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greenback currency among us to see how the Supreme Court can recon- 
cile this law with the act of Congress. Our law is said to discredit the 
legal tender notes; and, it is added, that if the other loyal States were 
to adopt a similar measure, the effect would be to render the notes 
worthless paper. The opinion of the court is written by Justice Curry, 
aud supplemented by Justice Sawyer. Justice Curry considers that 
the main question is, “Is the legislature competent to provide for 
the creditor a remedy to tompel his debtor to do what he has solemnly 
and deliberately bound himself to do?” and thinks this question must 
be answered in the affirmative, unless the act providing the said remedy 
can+ be shown to be in derogation of a law passed by Congress. Now, 
the laws of the United States make gold and silver coin a legal tender 
as well as greenbacks. The act which authorizes the issue of the notes 
recognises cases in which they will not be received—as, for instance, 
in payment of duties on imports; and the interest on United States 
bonds is made payable in coin. Does the government, by these excep- 
tion, discredit its own notes? The government needs gold to pay the 
interest on the public debt. The merchant needs gold to buy goods 
abroad and to pay those duties from which the government derives 
its metallic revenue, and by which its credit is maintained. It is, then, 
rather conducive to the national credit than otherwise, that the mer- 
chant shall be able to obtain payment of what is due him in coin. The 
court, therefore, does not see that the Specific Contract Law is in 
derogation of the act of Congress, or that it discriminates against the 
paper currency of the government: “The act does no more than add to 
the cases in which it is competent for the courts to enforce the execution 
of contracts specifically.” Justice Sawyer sustains the validity of the 
act of the legislature for additional reasons, which appear in a separate 
opinion. Chief Justice Sanperson, who, as a member of the Assembly, 
was the author of the act, declined to express a judicial opinion upon 
the subject. 


These decisions will relieve the public mind of a cloud of uncertainty. 
The Specific Contract Law has failed to accomplish its object up to this 
time, chiefly because of the prevailing doubt of its validity. Upheld by 
the court, it will release a large amount of capital, and enable those who 
must borrow, to get accommodation at less discouraging rates. The 
stringency of the money market will be relaxed as capitalists regain con- 
fidence in their ability to recover the amount they may loan, and indi- 
viduals who have been disposed to hoard their funds see safe opportuni- 
ties to make their money grow. There is one point of importance yet 
to be decided. Is the act of Congress, making greenbacks legal tender, 
retrospective? In other words, are greenbacks legal tender in payment 
of debts contracted before the 25th of February, 1862? This question 
has not been brought to the consideration of the Supreme Court of our 
State, and is not discussed in the opinion delivered in Lick vs. FauLKNER. 
Were that point settled, the money question which has agitated the 
people of this coast for more than two years would be put at rest, so far 
as the judiciary could effect that desirable object, and so decided as to 
harmonize in a satisfactory manner the interests of the State with those 
of the nation at large. 
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BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
Communicated by the Cashier of a National Bunk, 


Ix a contemporary, recently, under the head of “Special Caution,” I 
notice that the uniformity in the design of the notes of the national banks 
is mentioned as a “blunder,” which has “opened the field for counter- 
feiting beyond all precedent,” and “one that should be remedied.” I 
understand the writer to offer as a remedy for what he assumes to be a 
blunder, to increase the number of designs, upon the theory that the 
difficulties of the counterfeiter would thereby be increased. 

I take an entirely different view of this matter. So far from being a 
“blunder,” I regard the uniformity in the design of each denomination 
of these notes, when executed in the highest style of art, as the greatest 
safeguard against successful counterfeiting which has yet been given to 
the public. I would point to the present greenback currency of the 
government, now for three years in circulation to an extent never before 
known in our history, as the best possible evidence of the correctness of 
my assertion. Counterfeits of some denominations are said to exist; but 
they do not pass, for the simple reason that the people have become so 
familiar with the genuine, that they can readily detect the spurious, and 
nothing short of an exact imitation would deceive them. 

Familiarity is the secret. What else but familiarity makes the expert 
in detecting counterfeits ?—a familiarity with the genuine notes as well 
as with the spurious ones. It is this familiarity with our greenback cur- 
tency, which comes only from its uniformity, that makes experts of us 
all. The counterfeiter is aware of this fact. He knows that nothing shori 
of an exact imitation will succeed, or we should long ere this have had a 
perfect flood of them. Exact imitations he is unable to produce without 
the costly and elaborate machinery of the genuine bank note engravers; 
to procure and use which would render the concealment, necessary for 
the success of his nefarious occupation, impossible. 

But suppose the counterfeiter to succeed in obtaining the machinery 
and skill, enabling him to produce a perfect imitation of a greenback, or 
a national bank note, what would we then gain by increasing the number 
of our designs? Would he not be able to imitate them all with equal 
facility ¢ 

On the other hand, as the counterfeiter has never yet succeeded in 
producing perfect imitations of our greenbacks, or national bank notes, if 
you please, but such only that our familiarity with the genuine enable us 
lo readily detect, how would it be if we should multiply our designs 
until they were no longer familiar every day friends? Would we not 
also multiply his poor imitations, and his chances of success in foisting 
them upon us? 
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It seems to me that nothing could please the counterfeiter better than 
to multiply the designs of each denomination of our national bank notes, 
until they become as numerous as the banks themselves, and we would 
then have notes which the great mass of the people would never become 
familiar with, and consequently never able to detect the equally numerous 
imitations and alterations which would then be sure to pour in upon us. 
This would, indeed, be “ opening the field for counterfeiting skill,” but 
not “ beyond all precedent,” for we are just now, with the help of the 
greenback and national bank note currency, slowly emerging from the 
night of precisely such a state of affairs into the dawn of a more perfect 
day. 

Is it not better that we should thoroughly test the new system before 
proceeding to condemn it and denationalize it, by depriving it of its 
great leading feature, which I trust is to be one of the means of binding 
us together more strongly as a nation? Let us trust, with its ability to 
command the highest perfection in machinery and art, that the goven- 
ment will soon reach the point, if it has not already done so, at which 
the counterfeiter must give up in despair. 


Philadelphia, August 23, 1864. 





Frvancrat Terms Expratep.—lIt is well to know the meaning of the business 
terms we read in our daily papers. For instance : we wonder how it is that * bulls’ 
and “ bears,” “lame ducks” and “ shorts,” can be as common in Wall-street as in 
Aroostook. Let us explain a few of these phrases which pass under our notice. 
A “bear” broker is a man who bears down on the market, depressing prices so that 
he may buy at a low figure. When he has broken the market he is apt to turninto 
a “bull” broker, and tosses up prices, so as to run off his low-bought stocks at a 
profit. Large amounts of sales are made on time, and a man who cannot fulfill his 
contract is a “lame duck,” If you should sell a thousand dollars worth of gold at 
50 per cent. premium on ten days’ time, and have no gold to sell, you would become 
a “short” seller; because you would trust in the fall of gold to replace at a lower. 

You read of sales of government bonds of 1881 at 109}. This means that the 
bond sells at that price, carrying with it the last coupon, from January or July 1. 

This bond is sold “ flat”—the interest being thrown in. A “‘seven-thirty” note, we 
read, is sold at 106}; and in this case the interest on the last coupon is added to 
the price of the bond—so that in reality there is not much difference in the price of 
the two securities. A “certificate of indebtedness” is always sold so that the ac- 
crued interest shall be added. They are of two kinds, coin and currency. The 
former all mature before March 4, 1864, and have their interest payable in gold. 
Currency certificates are simply twelve months’ notes, at six per cent., payable in 
paper. The bonds of 1881 and the “ five-twenties” are six per cent. bonds, pays 
ble, principal and interest, in gold. The first named bond has twenty years to run; 
the latter may run twenty years, unless Uncle Sam wants to pay us, which he can 
do at any time after five years from date of the bond, and this is why we call them 
“ five-twenty.” 

The seven-thirty note is payable in paper, but the interest in gold. They can be 
exchanged for a twenty year gold face and interest bond, at any time before or at 
maturity. 
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STATISTICS. 


Banks or THE Strate or New-York, 1853-1864. 


Aggregate Capital ; Circulation ; Surplus Profits ; Balances due to and 
from other Banks ; Deposits ; Loans ; Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages ; 
Specie and Real Estate of the Banks of the State of New-York, from 
the year 1853, to June, 1864. 


LIABILITIES. 
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184, “ 

1655, “ 
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1861, 
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Resources. 
1853, June, 
18h, 

1855, 
1856, 
1897, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
“ 


1863, June, 


cman 


1864, March, .... 
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Capital. 


$ 73,193,251 .. 

81,589,239 .. 

85,032,621 .. 
92.384,172 .. 
108,954,777 .. 
109,340,541 .. 
110,605,776 .. 
111,494,398 .. 
109,912,209 .. 
108,682,708 .. 
108,668,297 .. 
108,499,658 .. 
109,258.147 .. 
109,370,105 .. 
108,195,375 .. 


Loans. 


$ 101,206,982 .. 
153,875,986 .. 
165,106,907 .. 
“174,141,775 .. 
19,808,832 .. 
178,853,145 . 
185,027,450 .. 
196,908,063 .. 
168,477,371 .. 
184,501,261 .. 


178,922.53 


183,647,438 .. 
203,462,460 .. 
200,399,286 .. 
201,183,792 .. 


Circulation, 
$ 30,065,559 .. 


81,266,903 .. 


28,562,395 .. 
30,705,084 .. 
32,395,892 


24,079,193 .. 


26,759,915 

28,839,194 .. 
95,617,151 .. 
$3,727,382 .. 
39,182,819 .. 
$2,261,462 .. 
$3.425,230 .. 


80,974,850 .. 
$2,427,350 .. 


Stocks and 
Mortgages. 


$ 25,800,223 .. 


28,114.422 .. 
98,044,581 .. 
31,892,724 .. 
$5 047,266 .. 
81,713,026 .. 


85,039,260 .. 


36,300,577 .. 
41,527,496 .. 
70,697,719 .. 
118,850 720 .. 
115,215,996 .. 
126,435,743 .. 
122,075,280 .. 
118,069,648 .. 


Profits. 
$ 10,262,723 .. 


11,324,058 .. 


10,863,572 .. 
12,945,901 .. 
13,949,030 .. 
13,563,650 

13,524,418 .. 
14,449,198 . 
14,597.241 .. 
14,721,695 .. 
17,102,000 .. 
18,408,336 .. 
17,119,176 .. 
18,724,700 .. 


28,509,367 .. 


Specie. 

$ 13 354,410 .. 
10,792,429 .. 
15,921,467 .. 
18,510,835 .. 
14,370.434 .. 
83,597,211 .. 
22,207,782 .. 
24,532,219 .. 
41,824,080 .. 
82,822,693 .. 
87,803,047 .. 
40,250,389 .. 
$1,071,759 .. 
22,146,592 .. 
22,590,192 .. 


Due other 
Banks. 

$ 31,859,129 .. 
22,266,903 .. 
24,009,232 .. 
29,730,686 .. 
27,319,817 .. 
84,290,766 .. 
80,175,329 .. 
$2,925,233 .. 
30,013,723 .. 
50,569,676 .. 
57,389,106 .. 
49,193,823 .. 
48,605,902 .. 
55,613,860 
50,948,991 
Bank 
Balances. 

$ 13,626,754 .. 
10,907,893 .. 
12,720,800 .. 
12,255,098 .. 
11,643,830 .. 
13,569.231 .. 
18,158,254 .. 
15,253,736 .. 
18,324,077 .. 
21,720,212 
27,682,461 .. 
22,404,878 .. 
21,949,185 .. 
23,753,048 .. 
20,914,756 .. 


Deposits. 
$ 83,230,908 
$5,294,111 
87,365,541 
100,553,349 
108,615,878 
101,637,747 
102,456,046 
115,266,091 
169,531,678 
155,996,788 
20:1,824,776 
223,565,012 
240,746,400 
299,080,991 
245,185,496 

Real 
Estate. 

$ 5,005,769 
5,556,571 
5,726,027 
6,724,163 
7,423,015 
7,899,958 
8,491,879 
8,756,885 
8,938,312 
9,609,060 
9,603,672 
8,972,098 
8,865,541 
8,521,359 
8,333,923 


Those who wish to compare the statement for June, 1864, with those 
of prior years, will find copious details in the Bankers’ Magazine for 
August, 1860, p. 154; September, 1860, p. 228; December, 1860, p. 
443; February, 1861, pp. 637, 654; July, 1861, p. 4; September, 1861, 
p. 224; December, 1861, p. 467; April, 1862, pp. 787-8 ; November, 
1862, pp. 393, 400; January, 1863, p. 561; March, 1863, p. 726; April, 
1863, pp. 737, 753, and p. 820; June, 1863, pp. 922, 928; October, 1863, 
p- 254; February, 1864, p. 613; June, 1864, pp. 938, 939. 
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Comparative Table of the Banks of the State of New-York during the 
years 1860, 1862, 1863, 1864. 


LiaBILitiEs. Sept., 1860. Dec, 27, 1862. June 13, 1863, Mar. 12, 1864, June 25, 1864, 
Capital paid in,........$ 111,934,347 ..$ 108,663,297 ..$ 103,499,653 ..$ 109,379,105 ..$ 103,135,875 
Circulation, 81,759,127 .. 89,182,819 ..  82,261.462.. 30,974,850... 82,427,350 
Profits undivided, 18,316,468 .. 17,102,000... 18,403,836... 18,724,700 .. 23,509,367 
Due banksand bankers, 29,706,606... 57,889,106... 49,193 323... 55,618,860 .. 50,948,991 
Due other than banks, . 2,252,961 .. 1,661,401 .. 2,079,951 .. 8,604,303 .. 1,444,544 
Treasurer of the State, . 8,559,907 .. 7,625,478 .. 4,767,306 .. 8,813,957 .. 4,729,087 
Due depositors, 116,190,466 ..  191,587.997 .. 218,717,725 .. 291,662,726 .. 248,195,496 
Miscellaneous,........ 2,615,673 .. 1,945,084 .. 2,496,899 .. 2,962,631 .. 4,268,049 


Total liabilities, ...$ 311,245,555 ..$ 425,112,082 ..$ 436,419,635 ..$ 516,727,137 ..$ 473,648,759 


Resources, Sept., 1860. Dee. 27,1862. June 13, 1863. Mar. 12, 1864. June 25, 1864. 

$ 200,113,834 ..$ 178,922,536 ..$ 183,647,433 ..$ 200,899,288 ..$ 201,183,792 

Overdrafts, 423,392 .. 508,521 .. 463,785 .. 536 926 .. 721,187 
Due from banks,....... 17,167,040... 27,682,461 .. 22,404,878 .. 23,753,048 .. 29,914,756 
Real estate, .... 8,865,800 .. 9,603,672 .. 8,972,098 .. 8,521.859 .. 8,338,923 
Specie on hand, ....... 21,710,828 .. $7,808,047 .. 40,250,389 .. 22,146,592 .. 22,590,192 
Cash items, eosees 22,918,841 .. 88,108,776... 48,482,170... 105,850,120... 71,858,815 
Stocks and mortgages,, 86,609,787 .. 118,860,720 .. 115,215996 .. 122,075,230 .. 119.69 648 
Bills of other banks, ... 2,509,601 .. 17,041,585... 15,790,784... 83,159,486... 29,065,911 
Expense account,...... 931,432 .. 1,585,814 .. 1,192,147 .. 7S5,090 .. 1,448,119 


Total resources, ...$ $11,245,555. .$ 425,112,082 ..$ 436,419,685 ..$ 516,727,137 ..$ 473,630,343 


The discrepancy in the volume of assets compared with the liabilities, 
in the quarterly statement for June, 1864, arises from the erroneous 
return of the Bank of Bath. The bank reports assets on hand to the 
Ontent Of... ccccccccsccccccesccccccccccccccccccecccs SI08,008 


and liabilities, (circulation only,) .........+eeeeeeeeeeeees 77,008 


$32,084 


omitting entirely their capital, profits, &c. How can a bank have one 
hundred thousand dollars of loans without capital or deposits? and yet 
this return is sworn to! How can the ledger or balance-sheet of a bank 
present correct features, unless the debits and credits agree, to a cent? 
The quarterly return of the Bank of Bath is obviously and grossly 


erroneous, 


PI eS ie Se ook ib teen cme a eae eee 


Nationa Bank Nores—A rumor to the effect that the five dollar note of the 
national banking currency has been counterfeited, has been traced to a variation in 
the lette:ing on the face of the note; the departure from uniformity appearing on the 
notes of the following institutions: 1. The First National Bank of Washington, D. 
C.; 2. The First National Bank of Sandusky, Ohio; 8. The First National Bank of 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; 4. The First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio; 5. The First 
National Bank of Indianapolis, Ind.; 6. The First National Bank of Stamford, Conn. 
On the notes of these banks, which were among the first organized under the law, 
the line, ‘‘ This note is secured,” &c., extends to the left of the line above it, which 
reads “ National currency ;” whereas, on the other issues, one line is wholly beneath 
the other. The omission of the word “the” before the word “bonds,” which was 
decided upon after the manufacture of the plates was considerably advanced, ac- 
counts for the discrepancy. There are no counterfeits of any denomination of the 
national currency in circulation. 





National Banks of the United States. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


October Statement of Bonds deposited and withdrawn, Capital Stock 
subscribed, Capital stock paid in, and Circulation issued to October 
Ist, 1864. 


AmouNT OF BONDS DEPOSITED AND WITHDEAWN DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1864, 


Registered Registered Coupon Coupon Grand 
6 per cent. 5 per cent. 6 per cent, 5 per cent. Total, Total, 


Deposited,..... $ 4,851,500 $ 2,318,600 mee, bake $7,170,100 ‘sisci 
Withdrawn,... 200,000 =... sikh 200,000 


Balance on deposit,.... $4,651,000 $ 2,318,600 dane ae $6,970,100 


Amount OF BONDS DEPOSI~ED AND WITHDRAWN PRIOR TO THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


Deposited,....+.. «+++ $ 28,609,000 $7,707,000 $2,620,900 $18,099,100 $57.036,000 
Withdrawn,..... 48,000 70,000 10,°00 136,000 264,000 


Balance on deposit $ 28,561,000 $ 7,637,000 $ 2,610,900 $17,963,100 $ 56,772,000 


—_——— 


Total amount of bonds 
on deposit, October 


Ist, 1864, «+ $33,212,500 $9,955,600 $2,610,900 $17,963,100 $ 63,742,100 $ 63,742,100 


— SS 


Total registered 6 per 

cent. and 5 per cent, 

bonds remaining on 

deposit, Oct. Ist, 1864, $3,212,500 9,955,600 
Total coupon 6 per cent. 

and 5 per cent. bonds 

remaining on deposit, 

Oct. 1st, 1864, er ee 2,610,900 17,968,100 20,574,000 68,742,100 
Total, 6 per ct. bonds,.. 83,212,500 done 2,610,900 ne 85,823,400 sees 

G “ tice 9,955,600 oe 17,963,100 27,918,700 68,742,100 


— 


Pain rn Carita Stock or NaTIonaL BaNnxs, OcToBes ‘st, 1864, 


Total capital stock reported paid in to date, ‘ime ++ $85,645,351 24 .. cove 
Reported during month of September, - $6,098,945 72 .. cece oe osee 
Reported prior to September Ist, 1864, .... 79,546,405 52 .. cece ee eee 
Am’t of capital stock subscribed and unpaid, sane 8,694,048 76 .. $89,339,400 00 


Sunscripep Caritat Stock. 
Total Capital Stock subscribed to October 1st, 
Original, $ 74,169,060 .. coco 
Tncreased,.... ‘ er j 15,170,340 .. $ 89,339,400 


Capital Stock subscribed during month of September. 
NN iirideisinadondisncannmieaencsancatpesereaeanesedens $3,411,700 .. sees 
PMN caxdaniduicimainca a Siibceeies aatamadadeecassenaka 1,539,200 .. sees 
Subscribed prior to September 1st, 1866,..ccccccccccscccccccccces 84,089,500 .. $ 89,389,400 
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In STATES AS FOLLOWS: 


MMR ccdcmscsdccccdacs: SERIRAO ) Mamie siciiececessss. $ 100,000 
New-Hampshire,........- 660,000 | Tennessee,....sccccsceees 850,000 
WOM cecaceccsqacees 1,140,000 | Kentucky,....csccceeees 200,000 
Massachusetts,....cecceee 18,112,700 | Missouri,......ccccccece 1,709,000 
Rhode Island,........+. 500,000 | Nebraska Territory,..... 50,000 
Connecticut, .... cccecces 5,025,000 | West Virginia,.......-.. 204,000 
‘New-Jersey,....ccccoeess 2,245,000 | Delaware,......ccccoves 300,000 
District of Columbia,..... 500,000 | New-York,....:..e-e00-- 20,418,800 
Sk ee eere 1,560,000 | Pennsylvania............ 11,040,900 
Virginia, ..200scoces cece 100,000 | Indiana,.......eeeeres 3,644,500 
pe” ee ee 500,000 | Ohio,.... ... 10,168,600 
1 errr rer ree DAOE BOO | PEs c cicccccinccces 4,245,400 
i ci cerasansies 997,000 Be 
Tree 550,000 $ 89,389,400 
OR cain cdicensadis 6i00 1,245,000 


CIRCULATION OF NaTioxaAL Banxs, Octoner, 1864. 


Circulation issued during month, $ 7,053,900 
- “ previously, 44,340,250 .. ene 
Total circulation issued to October Ist, 1864,...........eceeeeceee cece e. $51,394,150 


CIRCULAR TO NATIONAL BANKS. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
OrricE oF CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 


Wasuineton, June 28, 1864. 


Before an increase of the capital stock of a National Bank will receive 
the approval of the Comptroller, it is requisite that the full amount of 
such increase be paid in, certified and sworn to, as indicated by the en- 
closed form; and that registered bonds, equal to one-third of the eapital 
stock when increased, be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

Circulating notes cannot be issued to National Banks in excess of the 
amount of their paid-in capital stock, duly reported to this office as hav- 
ing been paid in and approved by the Comptroller; nor can an increase 
of capital stock be authorized, or circulating notes be issued to National 
Banks that have not paid in their capital stock as rapidly as the act 
requires. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the 7th and 8th pages of the 
suggestions of the Comptroller, where the forms are given for certifying 
to the payment of the original capital stock, and the increase of the same, 
and other information. 

Hvexu McCvuttocn, 


Comptroller of the Currency. 





The City of Gold. 


THE CITY OF GOLD. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


I. A City within a City. Il. The Royal Exchange. III. Business 
Hours for Bankers. 1V. The Banks of London. V. Insurance Com- 
panies and Private Banks. VI. London Banking. VI. Bank 
Accommodation in a Crisis, VIII. Loans on Cull. IX. The Stock 
Exchange and Discount Houses. X. Foreign Exchanges. XI. The 
Stock Exchange. XII. Capel Court. XIU. New Credit Companies. 
XIV. Land Banks. XV. The Money Article. XVI. The Annual 
Savings of the Nation. XVII. The Limited Liability Act. XVUIL. 
New Combinations of Capital. XIX. New Enterprises. XX. Gold 
and the Currency. XXI. The Clearing House. XXII. The Gold 
Market. XXIII. Bank Notes and Legal Tender. XXIV. The 
Foreign Export of Gold. XXV. Confidence and Credit. 


Lonpow, as every one knows, contains a city within a city; and within 
that inner city there is yet another, the very heart of the metropolis. It 
isa small place. In a couple of minutes you may walk across it from 
side to side, from end to end. Yet it is the centre and citadel of our 
greatness—the heart whose pulsations are felt to the farthest extremities 
of the empire. There is to be found concentrated the spare capital of 
the nation; and from thence it flows forth as from a fountain-head, in 
irrigating streams, to extend industry and increase employment and pro- 
duce everywhere. There, our traders and producers obtain the loans 
and advances by means of which they carry on their immense business. 
There lie concentrated the sinews of material strength alike in peace and 
inwar. The occupants of the precinct have dealings with all the world ; 
and from thence proceeds the power which helps on the civilization of 
the globe. The railways which accompany the ceaseless advance of the 
white race into the prairies of the Far West of America—the companies 
which explore and develop the resources of California and Australia— 
the iron roads and irrigating canals which are maturing the prosperity 
of India—the enterprise which covers with tea-plantations the valleys 
and slopes of the Himalayas, and which carries our countrymen into 
new regions everywhere—are created or sustained by the ongoings 
in this little spot in London. The wastes of Hudson’s Bay—trading 
companies for the Nile—the cotton-planting which is invading Africa— 
ocean-lines of steamships, sub-marine telegraphs connecting dissevered 
continents, water-works for Berlin, gas for Bombay—these and a hundred 
other matters and projects engage the thoughts and employ the capital 
which is at the command of this busy hive of operators. Almost every 
country is included in their operations, and almost every State is in debt 
to them, From gigantic Russia to petty Ecuador and Venezuela, they 
hold the bonds of every government (those of Persia, China and Japan 
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excepted.) Prosaic as their operations are in detail, taken in the mass 
they constitute a grand work, and may be followed as a noble as well as 
an honorable profession. Daily and hourly it is their business to scan 
in detail the condition of the world. They weigh the influence of thé 
seasons, they investigate the produce of all manner of harvests—they 
know the condition of every mine, the prospects of every railway, the 
dividends of every company. They are ever feeling the pulse of trade, 
and watching the course of politics. They ponder the chances for the 
maintenance of peace or for the outburst of war; and when war is on 
foot, they follow the fluctuations of the contest with as keen an interest 
as either soldier or statesman. Everything concerns them that affects 
the condition of countries or the solvency of governments. The very 
spirit and temper of nations, rebellious or loyal, warlike or industrious, 
is canvassed in that busy mart. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
progress of mankind is mirrored in the operations of this monetary me- 
tropolis. It is a city of money-dealers—a sanctuary of Pxutus; a place 
where men think only of profits, and yet accomplish more good than all 
our philanthropists. Blot out that inner heart of London—paralyze the 
operations of that busy hive—and the whole world would feel the shock 
and suffer from the calamity. 


London is best seen from the top of an omnibus. Hail one of those 
vehicles as they roll in ceaseless stream along the Strand and Fleet-street 
—yield to the solicitations of the conductor, who, with uplifted finger, 
calls out “ Bank! Bank!”—and, mounted on the top, proceed eastward 
to view the metropolis of gold. Passing under the shadow of St. Paul's, 
which towers above you like a splendid mountain of stone, you enter 
Cheapside, and with slow and halting course your vehicle wends its way 
through the currents of human life, seething and battling in the too nar- 
row street. This din is so great that even the famed Bow Bells, as they 
ring out from the spire overhead, hardly make themselves heard. At 
length you reach the Mansion House, the civic palace of London, whose 
festivities are known unto all men, and especially to aldermen—and your 
omnibus stops on the very threshold of the Golden City. 


Magnificent buildings rising aloft on all sides show that you have 
reached a peculiar precinct. A wide, open space is before you, which 
seems, as you look down from your elevated seat, as if paved with the 
tops of omnibuses, cabs and vehicles of all kinds, making their way 
through a black mass of humanity. No longer pent up in the defile 
of Cheapside, the current of busy life here branches out into many chan- 
nels, To your right it pours down Lombard-street, and towards London 
Bridge, the entrance to which you see marked by the tall column of the 
Monument, rising against the blue sky of this sunny day in June. To 
the left, the current spreads through Princes-street—to or from Lothbury 
and Moorgate-street, which lie out of sight, hidden by the solid quadran- 
gular mass of the Bank. In front, the busy throng is pouring along the 
wide channels of Cornhill and Threadneedle-street, leading eastward from 
where you stand; and in an island between these two channels rises aloft, 
like a rocky promontory, the pillared front of the Royal Exchange. 
Stretching out in front of the Exchange there projects, almost to where 
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you stand, a triangular expanse of pavement—like a spit of sand—over 
which the wavelets of human life, the spray of the deep currents which 
roll around, are ceaselessly washing and intercrossing. Watching a 
favorable moment, dart through the perilous stream of vehicles and foot- 
passengers which separates you from that haven of rest, and take your 
stand (getting the mud brushed from your boots the while by one of the 
red-coated members of the Shoe Brigade) beside the equestrian statue 
of the Great Duke. As you look up at the bronze figure of the old war- 
rior you remember his saying, that “ High interest means bad security ;” 
you think, too, of the words once placarded all round where you stand, 
«To stop the Duke, run for Gold!” and you begin to think that, after 
all, the site of his statue is not so inappropriate as you at first felt it to 
be. 


The Royal Exchange.—But circumspice! The Royal Exchange, with 
its high pillared portico, sarmounted by an entablature in which symbolic 
figures are crowded together as densely as the living crowds below—with 
its wide archways of entrance, and large inner court open to the sky— 
looks gay, affable, and accessible—a place of easy and lively resort, 
savoring (as the Greek style of architecture usually does, whether in 

alacc or in temple) of a sunny everyday world. As you look across 

hreadneedle-street, the low, heavy quadrangular structure of the Bank 
creates a very different impression. It has an imposing look; and the 
dead wall all around, scantily relieved by short pillars let into the front, 
almost windowless and doorless, and its entrances watched by red-man- 
tled porters with grand cocked-hats, bespeak a sombre, jealously-guarded 
sanctuary. It is the treasure-house of Piurus, the sovereign and deity 
of the precinct. You feel an awe and sombreness in the fagade, very 
accordant with all our notions of the Old Lady of Threadneedle-street. 
These two buildings, which far surpass in size any of the surrounding 
edifices, fitly represent respectively the two powers or agencies whose 
conjoint action constitutes the life of this busy little world. The Bank 
represents money—the Exchange represents trade. Generally they act 
in harmony—sometimes, however, in rivalry ; but at all times they deeply 
affect one another. A panic on ’Change makes a crisis at the Bank—a 
crisis at the Bank makes a panic on Change. They are like brother 
and sister. But money is the stronger: it is the male principle—sombre 
and powerful. Trade is the female—gay, lively, and various in its forms; 
but dependent for its fertility upon money, and at times subjected by it 
toa cruel bondage. You will not be long in the neighborhood before 
you find what vast issues are dependent upon the presence of gold in 
that gloomy building in Threadneedle-street. 


The mightiness of these two powers, which together hold sway in this 
little precinct, is evidenced to the eye by the stateliness of the capital 
which they have here built for themselves. All great phases of national 
life find expression in architecture. The present is peculiarly an age of 
money and of monetary trade; and banks and financial companies adorn 
this sanctuary of money-dealers with conspicuous edifices. The place 
looks like an acropolis—a civic citadel—a peculiar precinct, where pala- 
tial edifices, clustering together, rise in close contact, and in marked con- 
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trast with the ordinary buildings of the city. Brick and dinginess give 
place to Portland-stone, iron-palisading, and highly-burnished door-panels, 
Banks, credit-companies, discount-houses, insurance-offices, are yearly 
raising themselves fine premises; and the area of the golden metropolis 
is gradually extending itself at the expense of the meaner districts which 
surround it. Stand at the northeast corner of the Royal Exchange, and 
you are in the centre of the precinct. From that point a radius of three 
hundred yards will include the whole locality. Princes-street and Lom- 
bard-street bound it on the west and south ; Lothbury and Throgmorton- 
street on the north; while to the east, beyond Birchin-lane and Finch- 
lane, it gradually merges in the region of the produce-markets and ship- 
ping-offices. Such are the narrow limits of this City of Gold—a pre- 
cinct which rises like an oasis of commercial palaces in the heart of Lon- 
don, and in which is concentrated an amount of wealth and power un- 
rivalled elsewhere in the world. 


The Royal Exchange, with its wide expanse of pavement alike in front 
and in rear, forms an islet amids the rushing thoroughfares around ; and on 
these paved open spaces groups may be seen standing engaged in absorb- 
ing conversation. But all around nothing is to be seen but motion and 
bustle. The streets are thronged with hurrying vehicles ; the foot-pave- 
ment with bustling but steady going passengers ; the alleys, like Birchin- 
lane and Finch-lane, which connect the leading thoroughfares, are equally 
thronged ; and hurrying steps are ever racing through those covered pas- 
sages, lined with offices on either side, which form a peculiar feature in 
this part of London, and before whose entrances the stranger naturally 
halts, fearing to trespass on what seems, and indeed is, private ground. 
Young men and old men alike are seen hurrying to and fro, and all ap- 
pear absorbed ip their work. You may easily tell the office-clerks, rac- 
ing on their errands to learn the latest price of some particular stock, 
from the less mobile but more absorbed seniors of this busy world. En- 
grossed as all are, you nevertheless see (in ordinary times at least) that 
theirs is not asad work. The sight, in truth, is rather disappointing to 
a stranger who has heard of the cares of wealth and the deceitfuluess of 
riches, As he looks upon the men who go past him, the sight does not 
realize the conception of “City” life which he has formed trom books 
or from his own imaginings. He looks in vain for the haggard look and 
eare-worn features which he has learnt (very incorrectly) to associate 
with city men, and especially with the dealers in money. 


Overburdened, no doubt, some of these men are occasionally—and in 
what trade or profession is it otherwise ?—but, on the whole, they wear 
a more lively and cheerful look than any other set of business-men we 
have seen. They are intent on their work; they have no time to stand 
and parley with you; but they go about their business with liveliness 
and zest. You never hear the slow monotones of depression ; their 
voices are quick and lively, and a laugh and a bit of badinage are seldom 
quite absent as they fly about in search of information or in execution 
of commissions. They dress well, in the substantial style—and a gold 
chain across the waistcoat, or a flower in the button-hole, are their 
favorite and not very conspicuous modes of personal decoration. Some- 
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times, indeed, you will see the gay-colored neck-scarf, buttoned surtout, 
white waistcoat, and light gloves, familiar to you in Pall-Mall and Picca- 
dilly; for even the West-End swell nowadays ventures into the vortex of 
financial speculation ; but he looks a butterfly among the busy throng, 
and his air (as doubtless he wishes it to be) is quite different from that 
of the habitues of the precinct. Nothing more conduces to preserve 
youthfuluess than a considerable amount of mental activity. The alert- 
ness and vivacity of the mind transfer themselves to the personal appear- 
ance. And, despite all the worry and anxieties which these money- 
dealers and speculators are supposed to, and sometimes do, undergo, they 
wear better, and keep their youth longer, than the farmers and provincial 
classes generally. 


There is no sauntering here; and men of threescore and upwards step 
out as lightly as men of half their age in provincial places. In truth, it 
is the elderly gentlemen who show to most advantage in this monetary 
metropolis; and ever and anon you meet with the fresh clear complexion, 
pure white whiskers, and brisk look and movement, which characterize 
the best specimens of our elderly English gentlemen. It seems a healthy 
as well as an exciting pursuit which men ply in this precinct of Mammon. 
Even the speculators par excellence—men who are rich to-day and poor 
to-morrow—as a class live for the bright side of the picture, and look as 
if they did so. 


Business Hours in and near Threadneedle-street.—It is curious to note 
how the tide of business and population ebbs and flows in this peculiar 
precinct. The busiest and most crowded place in the world for half-a- 
dozen hours of the day, it thereafter becomes almost a solitude. Except 
in Cornhill, where shops have not yet been wholly supplanted by offices, 
the precinct after sunset relapses into darkness. About ten in the morn- 
ing the omnibuses deposit load after load of passengers at the corner of 
Cheapside, opposite the Mansion House; while Hansom cabs and private 
broughams convey to business the grandees of the place. And during 
the next six or seven hours vehicles of all descriptions ply to and fro the 
precinct. But between five and six o’clock the daily exodus begins. 
Bankers, brokers, speculators, clerks, and directors alike, all rush off 
homeward, out of town it may be, or to distant suburbs ; and the Golden 
City becomes wholly silent, dark and solitary. In the moonlight, this 
solitude of palatial edifices looks even more grand and imposing than by 
day ; but the currents of busy life no longer flow between the towering 
piles, and the streets seem like river beds which have suddenly been left 
dry. 

On Sundays, the solitude and apparent desolation are still more con- 
spicuous. Hardly any one lives in the precinct save the porters left in 
charge of the offices. The churches, accordingly, are almost empty. It 
is only when some highly-gifted preacher is appointed to the locality that 
the pews become filled—a rare occurrence—by persons drawn from other 
parts of London. Some of us can recollect the time when Dr. Croty, in 
his heyday, drew crowds to the fine Church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
at the back of the Mansion House, and when his noble oratory and high 
intellect converted the solitude of empty pews into a crowded and atten- 
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tive audience. There, for years, he lifted up his voice like one preaching 
in a wilderness, The emptiness of the churches in the precinct, however 
is simply the result of there being no parishioners of the class who ordi. 
narily attended churches. 


The Banks of London.—Banks form the most conspicuous architect. 
ural feature of the precinct. And naturally so, for without them trade 
and financial operations could not acquire the remarkable development 
which is here to be witnessed. They are the reservoirs of the place, into 
which flows the spare money of the nation, and out of which flow the 
monetary streams which set agoing all the other operations of the place, 
Besides the Bank, which in external appearance, as well as in real power, 
throws into the shade all its compeers, we see conspicuous among the 
others the large building of the London and Westminster Bank, facing, 
on the other side of Lothbury, its old opponent the Bank of England,— 
the huge but unattractive fabrics of the Union and London Joint-stock 
Banks in Princes-street—the London and County Bank in Lombard- 
street—and the handsome pile of the Oriental Bank. 

Insurance Companies and Private Bankers.—Next in importance, as 
architectural features of the place, are the Insurance Offices—and chief 
among these, the Sun, the Imperial, and North British, all in good sites 
in Threadneedle-street. In the third rank—and soon likely to take a 
higher place—are the offices of the Discount-houses and new Credit 
Companies; the massive and costly edifice of the National Discount 
Company in Cornhill, occupying the first place in point of architecture; 
while in Lombard-street, the great discount-house of OvEREND, Guryey 
& Co., (familiarly called “the house at the corner,”) and Hansury's 
Bank, face each other at the foot of Finch-lane; and in Lothbury are 
the offices of the two young giant credit companies, the “General” and 
the “International.” Every year some of the old establishments, banks 
or others, are building for themselves finer edifices. They feel a neces- 
sity not only to be prosperous, but to advertise their prosperity by archi- 
tectural display. There is a rage for Portland stone and polished granite 
pillars; and the movement in favor of external display is proceeding to 
an extent which has excited considerable criticism and distrust among 
the older and more cautious grandees of the locality. Perhaps the “old 
fogies” are right, if we judge from a London point of view, for London 
architecture (we except the fine old churches) is a very poor affair com- 
pared with the wealth of the place. 

The classification which we have made of the edifices of this monetary 
metropolis is likewise applicable to the populatiuu—to the busy crowds 
whom we see rushing to and fro—and to the pursuits which they follow. 
Let us see what is the style of business which each of these classes car- 
ries on. We shall find that they are all closcly connected—integral 
parts of one great system of monetary trade—and that the line of de- 
marcation between some of them is not drawn with sufficient sharpness 
to be readily perceptible to the uninitiated. 

London Banking.—Let us describe first, generically, the leading opera- 
tions of the banks. The fundamental part of their business is to receive 
deposits of money. They take money into safe keeping, and they man- 
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age it in such a way as to mect the requirements of the depositors. 
They give the depositors check-books, blank forms of drafts upon the 
bank; and whenever one of these checks is presented, either by the 
depositor or by any one to whom he has made it payable, the bank hands 
the money across the counter, in notes or in gold as may be demanded. 
In some cases the banks give interest on the sums deposited, in others 
they do not, and the Bank of England does not pay interest in any case. 
The next part of the business of banks is to recompense themselves for 
this management of their customers’ money, by employing at usury the 
balance of the deposits which is not likely to be called for by the deposi- 
tors. This balance amounts in ordinary circumstances to about four-fifths 
of the whole money deposited with the bank. When trade is stagnant, 
this balance is at its highest amount; when trade is brisk, or when credit 
is shaken, it is at its lowest. A bank, in short, must mark well the signs 
of the times in order to know the exact amount of the deposits which 
may be safely lent out. If too much be lent out, the bank is embar- 
rassed in meeting the demands of the depositors ; if too little be lent out, 
the bank loses its profit on the sum thus needlessly kept on hand. 
Having determined what portion of the deposits is not likely to be called 
for, the bank invests or lends out at interest this sum in various ways. 


First of all, it invests a portion in the purchase of Consols—a species 
of security which is of all others the most steady in value, and the most 
readily negotiable; in other words, which can be most readily sold and 
re-converted into money. Next, the bank makes advances to its custom- 
ers, Any one who has an account with a bank may, in ordinary times, 


by tendering government or other good stock, obtain a temporary loan 
on that security to the amount of three-fourths of its current value. But 
the most extensive kind of advances made by the banks is in the discount 
of commercial bills. A customer of the bank has a bill, or bills, falling 
due say three months hence; but by taking them to the bank he deals 
with, he can get cash for the full amount of these bills at once, minus 
three months’ interest on that amount. 


Bank Accommodation.-—In extraordinary cases, the banks—and espe- 
cially the Bank of England, the great fountain-head of credit—will make 
advances to some large firm or company whose position is solvent, but 
which is in temporary embarrassment. In this case an agent of the bank 
examines the books of the firm, sees what are its assets, and decides what 
amount may safely be lent to it: but the bank does not accept these 
assets as security for the loan—it makes the loan to the firm itself, hold- 
ing the firm responsible—and its object in ascertaining the amount of 
the assets is simply to see that the circumstances of the firm are such as 
to warrant the loan being made to it. The advances made on these 
various forms of security, viz., stocks, commercial bills, or in aid of 
wealthy but temporarily embarrassed firms, are for considerable periods ; 
say, on the average, three months. But there is a portion of the banks’ 
deposits which it would not be prudent to lend for such periods, yet which 
may be safely lent for a week or a day. The great point in banking is 
to see that every pound which is not needed by the depositors is profita- 
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bly employed. Each day there is a surplus available for short invest. 
ments. What is done with it? 


Loans on Call.—It is handed over to the bank-brokers, who may be 
called money-brokers pure and simple. This is another class of business, 
These men are the intermediaries between the banks and the various 
other institutions, companies or individuals who flourish in this mone. 
tary precinct. It is the duty of these bank-brokers—whose position is 
most onerous, and who are few in number—to employ the sums at their 
disposal in loans at call, or for a week, or a single day. Their vigilance 
must be unceasing. They have to keep their eye on the expiry of each 
of those brief loans, and find a new investment for it; and when a change 
in the rate of discount takes place, they are on the trot the whole day, 
altering their terms and making new bargains on the footing of the 
change. To lend money for a single day, when the rate of interest is at 
(say) four per cent. per annum, may seem to an outsider a very infinite. 
simal operation—one which would not repay the cost and trouble con- 
nected with it. But sometimes these bank-brokers have three or four 
millions sterling to dispose of; and the interest on that sum for a single 
day amounts to £330 or £400. By neglecting these daily loans—by 
letting the amount which can be safely employed in this manner (the 
surplus on the day’s proceedings) lie inactive in their coffers, the London 
banks would lose £100,000 or £150,000 a vear! The bank-brokers of 
course get a commission on their work—a small per centage ; and as one 
of these brokers has been known to have had £2,000,000 pass through 
his hands in a single day, their business is as lucrative as it is onerous 
But to whom, to what parties, are these very short loans made? Who 
is it that is ready to take money on loan for a single day ? 

The Stock Exchange and Discount-Houses.—To some extent these 
loans are made to all the other sections of the community in this monetary 
precinct. It is only to its own customers that a bank discounts bills, or 
makes advances on stock, &c.; but the daily surplus which is distributed 
by the bank-brokers is lent to any suitable parties, without distinction, 
who may desire to have some of it. Nearly all of it, however, is taken up 
by the Stock-Exchange and the Discount-houses—the latter of which estab- 
lishmeuts rank next in importance to the banks in this city of money- 
dealers. The discount-houses do not receive money in deposit as the 
banks do: they do not issue checks, or undertake the management of 
money for customers, They receive money, not in deposit, but on loan. 
They take short loans, for a week, or a fortnight, or “at call”—paying 
interest, of course, on all sums thus received. In this way the discount- 
house offers a good means of investment for sums which could not 
otherwise be employed with equal advantage—namely, for sums which 
the owner has on hand merely for a few days. For example, a man who 
has money invested in some particular kind of stock or shares, and who 
thinks it advisable to sell out at once, with the view of re-investing his 
money in some other form, may have that money on hand four a week or 
two, waiting for a favorable opportunity of re-investing it. Instead of 
keeping it on hand, he lends it to a discount-house, and receives a high 
rate of interest on it, till he is ready to use it again. The daily surplus 
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of the banks, as we have said, is always employed to a great extent in 
this way. The money thus obtained on loan, as well as the private 
capital of the discount-houses, is employed by these firms in discounting 
commercial bills. And as they.do not require to keep money on hand 
like the banks, to meet the wants of depositors—as all their money, in 
short, is fully employed at interest—the discount-houses can afford to 
discount bills at a rate slightly lower than that of the bank. The cash- 
ing of bills is their special and only business, and they get a very large 
share of it. 

The main principle which they have to observe is this: They know 
the amount of their private capital, and the amount of money which 
they may reckon upon receiving on loan from the public, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, they know the average term of the bills which 
they discount; (say two months or three months ;) they then discount to 
the full amount of their resources—taking care, thereafter, that the 
amount of bills which they discount shall be balanced by an equal amount 
of bills “ running off,” ¢. ¢., falling due. If the state of the money mar- 
ket renders it advisable for them to increase their reserves, they have only 
to lessen the amount of the bills which they discount, and in a single 
week their cash on hand is increased, in consequence of the bills falling 
due to them being in excess of the amount which they are discounting. 
To discount a bill is to purchase a debt falling due at a specified time. 
Ordinary commercial bills are as good as money ; and the larger portion 
of what figures in the returns of the joint-stock banks as “ deposits,” is 
held by these banks in the form of commercial bills which they have 
discounted. The money deposited with a bank is employed in the pur- 
chase of these bills, and the rate of discount charged upon them isa 
chief source of bankers’ profits. If a firm which has purchased a bill 
(by discounting it) is in need of ready cash, money can be obtained by 
re-discounting the bill—. e., selling it toa bank or other party which 
deals in that kind of business. And every time a bill is thus paid away, 
the more solid does its value become; because every party through whose 
hands it passes endorses it, and becomes security for its ultimate payment. 


In this way, bills to some extent become part of the currency, circu- 
lating from hand to hand in payments which would otherwise have to be 
made in checks, notes or gold. As every discount-house keeps an ac- 
count at a bank, it can (if in temporary need of money) take some of 
the bills which it has discounted, and gct them re-discounted at the bank 
with which it deals. Some years ago, however, the Bank of England 
refused to treat the discount-houses on the same terms jn this respect as 
its ordinary customers. They are rivals of the bank in the discounting 
line, and manage to get the lion’s share of the business; and the bank, 
with considerable justice, said: “We have to keep on hand reserves to 
mect all demands that can be made upon us, whereas you trade to the 
full extent of your resources; in this way you make larger profits in 
ordinary times than we can do; and it is rather too much, when you be- 
come embarrassed by so trading, to come upon us to help you.” The 
discount-houses are the great rivals of the bank; and whenever a mone- 
tary crisis takes place, a great deal of bitter feeling arises between them; 

30 
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and the bank is seldom loth to see one of those rival establishments 
brought to the ground. 


The Foreign Bill Business—Let us now come to another important 
branch of business carried on in this precinct. Let us enter the Royal 
Exchange. For the greater part of every day a stranger will be at a loss 
to discover for what purpose so fine an edifice was erected. As he enters 
the central court, the place looks deserted—only a few loungers, looking 
neither very business-like nor respectable, sauntering or sitting beneath 
the verandah. One may guess that some of those people have met here 
by appointment, as a convenient rendezvous; and what the others are 
waiting for, it is not easy to see. On the afternoon of Tuesday and Fri- 
day, however, the scene is very different. All idlers are then excluded, 
but any one may enter who has business to transact. The Royal Ex- 
change belongs to the Gresham Committee, but the public has full right 
of entry on the simple condition that they come there on business and 
not as idlers. The business consists in the buying and selling of “bills 
of exchange,” 7. e., orders for money payable in foreign countries—bills 
on China, India, Egypt, Paris, Hamburg, New-York—on all the chief 
seats of commerce. A merchant who has to pay a sum of £10,000 in 
Calcutta, instead of sending specie, goes on ’Change and buys bills to 
that amount, which he transmits at the mere expense of postage. The 
price of these bills is regulated by two considerations. First, there is 
the length of time which a bill has to run. If it is payable four months 
after date, it is of course less valuable than one at three months—the 
discount, or rate of interest, having in each case to be deducted. But 
the value of these bills is also affected, like everything else, by the 
amount of supply and demand. If the amount of bills upon Calcutta 
happens to be greater than the amount of money which requires to be 
sent thither, the bills may be purchased at a fraction below their normal 
value; but if the payments to be made in Calcutta exceeed the amount ° 
of the bills, then a competition for the bills ensues, and their price is 
slightly enhanced. But the range of variation never exceeds the differ- 
ence between the cost of postage on the one hand, and the expense and 
inconvenience of transmitting specie on the other. The normal price of 
a bill, as we have said, is simply the amount of the bill, minus the dis- 
count on the time it has to run. Accordingly, by means of these bills of 
exchange, the whole cost, risk and inconvenience of collecting and trans- 
mitting specie from one country to another are saved. And this saving is 
really an immense one. If the payments and commerce had to be sent 
backward and forward, from country to country, not all the specie in the 
world would suffice to carry on operations so vast. If the agency of bills 
were suspended for a few months, even between England and India, the 
drain of currency would speedily produce a deadlock in both countries. 
Such is the importance of the operations in the Royal Exchange; and 
there are no others even in this capitol of money and trade which display 
in so remarkable a manner the immense extent of British commerce, as 
well as the skill and mutual good-faith with which its operations are 
carried on. 


The Stock Board.—-The operations on the Stock Exchange are of 
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quite a different nature. The property there dealt in is stocks and shares 
of all kinds: government securities, ranging in solidity from British 
consols, the steadiest of all, to Greek coupons and Spanish passives— 
railway shares, mining shares, and shares and bonds of joint-stock com- 
panies of all kinds, In these the public invests its spare capital; and the 
transfer of these stocks from one hand to another, by buying and selling, 
is so great, that the daily average of transactions amount to many mil- 
lions sterling. The commission upon these transactions—which varies 
from one-eighth per cent. on the sale or purchase of consols, to one- 
fourth per cent. on the dealings in other and more variable kinds of stock 
—amounts to a large sum; and this sum constitutes the profits of the 
stock-brokers, who conduct these sales and purchases for the public. A 
stock-broker ought not to deal or speculate in stocks at all. He is simply 
the agent by which such sales and purchases are effected. And if he 
himself becomes a dealer, the persons who employ him have no security 
that their interests will be properly attended to. He may buy for him- 
self the stock which they commission him to sell; and in such a case it 
is not to be expected that he will give for it the highest price that can 
be obtained. But the stock-brokers are not the only parties in the Stock 
Exchange. There are also the stock-jobbers—men who deal in stocks 
and shares, selling them at the highest price they can get, and buying 
them at the lowest. 


Capel Court..—The entrance to the Stock Exchange—or Capel Court, 
as the large room is called where these operations are carried on—is 
through a large pillared front, or portico, facing the east end of the bank. 
But it has other entrances. We remember the first time we stumbled 
upon this sanctuary of jobbing—upon this forbidden ground to the pub- 
lic, or to any one who is not a member of the brotherhood who carry on 
their operations here. Seeking a short cut from the eastern part of 
Threadneedle-street into Throgmorton-street, we entered an alley not so 
private-looking as many which in this precinct connect one thoroughfare 
with another. Men were passing along it to and fro, and we did not 
doubt we should quickly emerge in Throgmorton-street. But suddenly 
it assumed the appearance of a cul-du-sac, and we found ourselves at the 
doors of a large hall, full of people and of a clamor of tongues. A por- 
ter was at the door to keep out the profane vulgar: and the room into 
which we were looking, both through door and window, was the Stock 
Exchange. This place of business is the property of a corporation; and, 
unlike the Royal Exchange, no one can come there to sell or buy unless 
he be a member of the corporation. Itis for its own members that the 
Stock Exchange reserves all the profits on the traffic which goes on 
within its walls. 


The business of the stock-broker is simple enough, and if he have 
good connections, it is as profitable as it is easy. When he gets an order 
to execute, all he has to do is to buy or sell at the current rate. He 
steps into Capel Court, and at once finds the dealers he wants. Every 
stockjobber has a special line—one deals chiefly in Mexican, another in 
Indian stock, and so on; and, moreover, there are places in the room 
where certain kind of stocks are specially dealt in. The broker finds 
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the jobber, and after ascertaining that the terms offered are in accordance 
with the ruling price, he makes the. bargain, and in five minutes the busi- 
ness is over. The money, whether given to him to make a purchase, or 
received as the proceeds of a sale, passes through the hands of the bro- 
ker, who deducts from it his commission, the cost of stamp or registry, &c, 

The business of the jobber is a much more difficult one. He is, in 
fact, a speculator. He buys stock in the hope of selling it again ata 
higher price. It is therefore indispensable that he should carefully ex- 
amine the character of the stock in which he deals, and the circun- 
stances, whether political or commercial, which from day to day affect 
its value. He knows that the value of stock, although substantially de- 
pendent upon the soundness of guarantee and the rate of interest which 
it yields, is nevertheless affected from day to day by what may be called 
merely moral influences—by passing gleams or shadows, flitting preju- 
dices it may be, which affect the popularity though not the permanent 
value of the stock—or merely from sympathy with the rise or fall in 
other stock of a similar character. The public has neither the leisure 
nor the knowledge sufficient to judge with confidence, and is generally 
more encouraged or depressed by the rumors or facts of the day than there 
is reason to be. 


All these things the jobber has to take into account; and as it is no 
easy matter to be a prophet, he must either be a lucky or a clever fellow 
if he does not sometimes “ come to grief.” Great gains usually alternate 
with great losses in this kind of business. One would think these job- 


bers would soon die of worry and anxiety—and often enough they are 
to be seen very “ down-in-the-mouth.” But Nature is kind, and fits the 
back to the burden. Or rather, most of these men have been born with 
the peculiar temperament of the speculator: they have an extra amount 
of hopefulness, and get through life, with more excitement indeed, but 
hardly with less equanimity, on the whole, than any other men engaged 
in trade. 


New Credit Companies.—The most novel feature in the economy of 
capital during the last year or two, has been the establishment of great 
credit-companies. The special object of these companies is to provide 
money for carrying out industrial and financial enterprises which are 
worthy of support. The credit-companies do not directly engage in 
these enterprises: they simply launch them, or at least provide the 
capital requisite for carrying them on—charging a commission for their 
aid. One of these, the International Land Credit Company, is worthy of 
notice here, because its operations display in a remarkable manner the 
system of financial co-operation which is now being established through- 
out Europe, as well as the great amount of social good which may be 
effected on the mere principle of self-interest. There is no safer security 
than land; but the prime requirement in financial operations is that the 
security should not only be perfectly safe, but readily negotiable. In 
other words, the bonds, representing the money advanced, should not 
only be certain to be paid when due, but the holders of them should be 
able to sell them easily, or get money advanced upon them. Not one, 
but several financial establishments are needed to accomplish these ends 
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on a large scale; and the International is the last and crowning company 
of a series previously established. It will deal with land everywhere, 
but at present its field of operations is in Austria. 


Austria.—In Austria there are estates of immense size, held by indi- 
vidual proprietors, many of them heavily burdened with mortgages con- 
tracted on the most usurious terms. Half-a-dozen years ago some foreign 
capitalists discerned the fine field that was here open to them; but before 
foreign capital to a large amount could be attracted, it was indispensable 
to establish the perfect soundness of the security and the negotiability 
of the mortgage bonds. The first step towards this was the establish- 
ment at Vienna of the Vindobona—a joint-stock company which, on re- 
ceiving a per centage or commission, guarantees the repayment of loans 
on estates, as well as the regular payment of the interest. In this way, 
the creditor acquired a double security—first the land itself, secondly 
the capital of the Vindobona. 


Land Banks.—Next, land banks were established which advanced 
money on these bonds or mortgages to their full amount—thus render- 
ing them negotiable. Next it was seen that a large and most profitable 
business might be carried on by the purchase and re-sale of estates— 
purchasing them in block, and re-selling them immediately in compara- 
tively small portions, say of 100 to 500 acres. To accomplish this, the 
Banque de Credit Foncier et Industriel was established ; which has agents 
all over Austria, who examine into titles and values, who find out pro- 
prietors ready to sell and small capitalists ready to buy, and in fact man- 
age the whole of this part of the business, while the bank furnishes the 
funds. This business proved so profitable, and the field of operations 
was found to be so extensive, that it was resolved to invite the co-opera- 
tion of capitalists all over Europe. Hence the establishment of the In- 
ternational Land Credit Company. The business of this company is 
simply to raise funds for carrying on the highly profitable operations 
above-mentioned, the money being readily obtained from the public upon 
bonds issued by the company, and bearing five per cent. interest, and 
which are rendered more than usually negotiable, owing to the number 
of local land-banks and other financial establishments which are aftiliated 
with the International. The credit of conceiving so remarkable a series 
of co-operative companies, and of successfully establishing it, is due to 
M. Laneranp Dumonceat, of Brussels. The security offered is the most 
complete that can be imagined: 1. The land; 2. The double amount for 
which the purchasers give their bond; 3. The capital of the Vindobona; 
4, The capital of the Banque de Credit Foncier et Industriel ; and lastly, 
the immense capital of the International. But what is chiefly remarka- 
ble, from our point of view, is the system of financial co-operation herein 
displayed—a system which is destined to be ere long immensely de- 
veloped—until, in fact, Europe shall become but one country as regards 
industrial finance, the spare capital of each company being drawn to 
common centres, and seeking the best market wherever that may chance 
to be found. 

The Money Article.—This wealthy and busy precinct has 2 literature 
of its own—journals whose special task it is to record its operations and 
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set forth its condition. But it has more than this; for the whole country 
takes an interest in its bulletins. In all our daily newspapers there isa 
department of news, never omitted, which is scanned with devout atten- 
tion by hundreds of thousands of readers, yet which is certainly not in- 
debted for its popularity to any attractiveness of style or appearance. 
It is the driest column or columns in the paper. It is full of figures and 
tables of figures, (usually so repulsive to readers,) preceded by a few para- 
graphs, seemingly of a very stereotyped aspect, and couched.,in language 
peculiar to itself. Therein we read of “ Consols for delivery,” “ Reduced 
and New Threes,” “ Turkish Consolides,” ‘ Danish Scrip,” “ Greek Cou- 
pons,” “ New-Granada Deferred,” “ Spanish Passives,” “ Russian Threes,” 
“Chilian Sixes,” and other such things hard to be understood by the un- 
initiated, however conversant they may be with the grammar of Lixpiey 
Murray and the dictionary of Dr. Jonson. 


We also read that “the market is easier,” or that it “ opened flat,” 
that it “assumed a more lively appearance,” or that it “ showed a falling 
tendency,” or “great depression.” This never-omitted and much-studied 
portion of the paper is the “ city article,” in which the health and spirits of 
the money market are described pathologically; and the price of stocks 
and shares, and the condition of all established companies quoted on 
*Change, are carefully recorded. A single glance at this portion of the 
Times will show the magnitude and variety of the enterprises quoted on 
’Change. Besides the loans to foreign governments, there are upwards 
of six hundred kinds of stock or shares in the official list, connected 
with railways, mines, docks, joint-stock banks, colonial government secu- 
rities, and miscellaneous enterprises. 


National Savings.—The city article is no longer read merely bya 
particular class of the community. All classes, and all places in the 
country, have a direct interest in the facts which it records. It is read 
with interest not merely in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and the other great centres of industry, but even in uncommer- 
cial cities, like Edinburgh ; where men live by the learned professions ouly, 
and who scorn trade in the old sense of the word. In truth, nearly all 
men in this country are traders now, though many of them trade, as it 
were, by proxy. The joint-stock system of enterprise has of late years 
drawn the whole community into its vortex. As a nation, we have 
grown very rich. It is computed that the annual savings of the nation 
amount to the enormous sum of £80,000,000. Like thrifty men, we de- 
sire to employ that sum, our spare money, in the most profitable manner. 
Now-a-days, too, we have the whole world open to us as a field of com- 
mercial and financial enterprise. In commerce, at least, nations are now 
brethren. No nation objects to the introduction of foreign capital to 
develop its resources. These two facts—the vast increase of wealth in 
this country, and the magnitude of the field open for its employment— 
have given an extraordinary expansion to the joint-stock system; an ex- 
pansion which has been greatly aided by the passing of the Limited 
Liability Act. 

The Limited Liability Act.—Previous to the passing of that act, it 
had been proved by long experience that business could be conducted as 
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ably by a board of directors as by a private firm. True, the management 
of a public company is never so economical as that of a private firm, and 
the supervision of a salaried board of directors is seldom so vigilant as 
that of private partners, whose whole fortune is at stake in the concern. 
But, on the other hand, a joint-stock company obtains the command of a 
far larger amount of capital than private firms—which gives it a great 
advantage; and, moreover, in many cases, it is insured of a large amount 
of business, in consequence of its shareholders being also its customers. 
Take, for example, the case of a joint-stock bank. It may have a thou- 
sand shareholders, and all these shareholders are its customers. They 
have not only subscribed the capital by which the business is carried on, 
but they entrust all their money to its keeping, and get all their loans 
and discounts from it. In this way they make business for it, and at the 
same time share in the profits of that business. They not only get from 
it the usual interest on their deposits, and the usual advantages of mone- 
tary accommodation, but they share in the profits which arise from this 
form of business. 


The Limited Liability Act has greatly lessened the risk incurred by 
shareholders, by limiting the liability of each to the amount of capital 
for which he has subscribed. Shareholders are now comparatively at 
their ease. They elect from their own number a board of directors, 
whom they pay for conducting or at least supervising the business of 
the company, and they know that at the worst they cannot lose more 
than the sum which they have chosen to subscribe. The system, on the 
whole, has worked remarkably well. It is also accomplishing a revolu- 
tion in the ideas and financial habits of our people. It offers a higher 
rate of profit than the interest obtainable upon deposits in banks, and 
thereby more effectually puts an end to hoarding, extends the spirit 
of enterprise among all classes, and draws into active use the whole 
spare money of the people. Clergymen, lawyers, doctors, noblemen, 
and tradesmen, alike, now become shareholders in joint-stock companies. 
Each, while pursuing his own calling, invests his reserve funds in some 
financial trading, or industrial enterprise. He thus obtains the profits of 
another trade while following his own. : 


New Combinations of Cupital—We are at the outset of a new era in 
social progress, and one which is probably the highest to which material 
civilization can attain. It is the era of co-operation. Hitherto competi- 
tion has been regarded as the most efficient agent of social progress, 
But the principle of competition is one of rivalry and struggle—it is a 
system of beggar-my-neighbor—most useful in the earlier stages of civil- 
ization, but one most unworthy of civilization in its maturity. It is costly, 
for it requires many companies and establishments to do the work which 
would be more economically performed by one; and it is full of social 
unhappiness, and fruitful in the bitter feelings of rivalry and jealousy, 
because each establishment seeks its gains at the expense of the others. 
The new system of co-operation, on the other hand, seeks to unite and 
fuse into one the hitherto rival interests of the trader and his customers, 
of the consumer and the producer. Take, for example, the case of a com- 
pany for the supply of gas or water, or any other necessary or luxury of 
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life, and there you find that a large portion of the customers are also 
shareholders. By-and-by the system will be more fully developed, and 
the social advantages will be commensurately increased. 


Say that a little town is desirous to supply itself with gas or water; 
then a company will be formed, with a capital apportioned in many small 
shares, so that nearly every householder may be a member. In this way 
the company will insure for itself the largest possible number of cus- 
tomers; opposition and jealousy will disappear, and the little community 
will have but one interest in the matter. In like manner, also, a town 
may supply itself with bread, or groceries, or butcher-meat, or any other 
article for which there is a general demand. The employees, too, of the 
company, by holding shares in it, may be made to participate in its in- 
terests, and to discharge their duties with more scrupulous diligence than 
is usually to be found in a hireling or salaried agent. No doubt the 
time is still distant when the system of co-operation shall reach this de- 
velopment ; nevertheless, its coming may be calculated upon. And thus, 
at the present hour, we are witnessing the initial stage of a principle 
which will revolutionize our system of industry, and accomplish results 
fraught with a vast increase of happiness and prosperity to the com- 
munity. 

Large as are the annual profits of our nation, it seems beyond doubt 
that a considerable portion of the immense capital recently invested in 
joint-stock companies has been drawn from little hoards, which previ- 
ously lay dormant. But the peculiar feature of the new position is this— 
that instead of keeping their reserve funds in bank, men now invest them 
in joint-stock enterprises, for the sake of obtaining a higher rate of profits. 
Banks give a comparatively low rate of interest, for they have to pay 
themselves for taking charge of the deposits, and for finding appropriate 
employment for their customers’ money. But by becoming a shareholder 
in a joint-stock enterprise, a man employs and invests his money without 
the help of intermediate parties, and hence is entitled to and obtains the 
profits of trade subject to no abatement. 


It might be supposed that, owing to this change, the amount of de- 
posits in the banks would be diminished—and to some extent this will 
be the case, (making allowance for the increasing wealth of the commu- 
nity ;) but it must be remembered that the money thus abstracted from 
the banks is in great part returned to them from another quarter. The 
decrease in the deposits of individuals is compensated by the deposits 
of the new companies. Each company opens an account with a bank, 
and deposits with it its spare funds; so that what the banks lose in one 
form they gain in another. This change, however, is important in one 
aspect; banks do not speculate. They lend their money only on the best 
and most negotiable securities, and abstain from employing it in indus- 
trial enterprise. Hence, although they are of inestimable value in sus- 
taining commerce, they never take direct part in the establishment ol 
new, branches of industry, or the development of new national resources. 


Wew Enterprises.—The joint-stock companies, however, do this as their 
general feature. They make railways, they open mines, they manutac- 
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ture gas, and engage in all manner of reproductive enterprises. In fact, 
the distinction may be stated thus: The companies make the securities 
upon which the banks /end. Money on loan, we think, would have be- 
come cheap of late years but for the great growth of joint-stock com- 
panies. If the great and ever-increasing profits of our people had been 
deposited, as before, with the banks, these establishments would have 
had so much money to lend compared with the amount of securities 
upon which they make their advances, that the rate of interest would 
have fallen. 


But the new companies have immensely increased the amount of secu- 
rities upon which banks are in the habit of lending; they have made 
almost every man a trader, and supplied him with a form of property 
which banks will lend upon ; and in consequence of this, inter alia, the 
rate of money has not only maintained itself, but has greatly advanced. 
In fact, men now-a-days keep their reserve funds, not in the banks in 
the form of money, but in the form of bonds, shares, and coupons— 
negotiable when necessary, and bearing a higher interest than the 
banks could give. To keep money in bank (save what is absolutely ne- 
cessary for one’s ordinary expenditure) is now an exploded custom. All 
that we think of commanding, or keeping in reserve, now is, not cash, 
but the paper representative of property, and the interest which comes 
to us as the holders of these symbols or title-deeds of wealth. 


Gold as a Currency.—Strange to say, in this City of Gold, gold can- 
not be seen. We know, from official returns, that so many millions of 
gold lie in the vaults of the bank, and we infer that some thousands of 
sovereigns are kept in each of the other banks, as small change for their 
customers’ wants. But the precious metal makes no appearance in the 
business transactions of this City of Money. Bits of paper, with some 
writing on them, are the potent agents of the scene. Paper, paper 
everywhere; but no gold—not even bank-notes. Let aman go to buy 
some shares. He sees the rate they are quoted at, and, going into the 
dingy office of his broker, commissions him to buy. The broker runs 
out into the busy crowded room of the Stock Exchange, finds or calls 
out for some one who has shares of the kind to sell, makes a bargain at 
the current rate, and brings back either a check or a stamped agree- 
ment to purchase, which he hands to his client. Coupons or certificates 
are given on one side, and a check on the other. But no gold—not 
even notes! The same takes place in the Royal Exchange and Mincing- 
lane—only bills and produce are there dealt in, instead of stocks. If 
you pay aman, you give himacheck. If you discount a bill, you get 
the produce in a check. If you obtain a loan from your banker on 
stock, the amount is placed to your credit, and you tell your creditor to 
draw on you, or give him a bill. It is really a strange thing to contem- 
plate—so much wealth changing hands: money ceaselessly in ¢ransitu— 
yet not a sovereign to be seen. It is but the ghost of money that occu- 
pies the city; or rather, it is money in its most civilized form—conve- 
nent and inexpensive. It isthe check-system—the credit-system; and, 
alter all, money itself is nothing else than a form of credit—a thing 
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(whatever its substance) which men by common consent have agreed to 
recognise as a definite symbol of wealth—a representative of property, 


The Clearing House.—The truth is, the whole operations of this 
monetary metropolis would come to a standstill, if the payments and ex. 
changes of property had to be carried on in gold. A single dealer some- 
times lends, or pays, or receives, a million sterling or more in a single 
day ; and dealing to the extent of several hundred thousand pounds are 
by no means exceptional occurrences on the part of single individuals, 
Probably not less than fifty millions of property are changing hands, in 
loan or purchase—in banks, discount-houses, on "Change, or in Capel 
Court—every day. Fancy what it would be if men had to carry about 
with them such a mass of gold. A stout porter finds it difficult 
to carry £500 in gold even for an hour or two. What a sight, then, it 
would be, if the busy hive had to trot about, thus burdened? Ants, in 
their hive, carrying about their eggs as big as themselves, would bea 
joke to it. And consider, too, what insecurity there would be—what 
occasions for loss of the precious coins—what temptations to theit or 
robbery—if the transactions in this busy place were so conducted. It 
would be quite impossible to carry about such a mass of gold as is needed 
to liquidate the engagements which daily take place. Still more, even if 
it were possible to carry about these loads of gold, the gold itself could 
not be got. To suffice for the operations at the banks and on ’Change, 
fifty millions of gold would not be enough. Yet such an amount of the 
yellow metal could not be procured. Happily the gold is not wanted, 
Checks, bills of exchange, and bank-notes are found to be equally valua- 
ble and negotiable—they represent property quite as reliably as gold, 
besides, being infinitely more portable, safe and convenient. And hence 
they—or rather, bills and checks—constitute to all intents and purposes 
the only currency on ’Change and throughout the monetary city. By 
means of them, transactions to the extent of tens of millions take place 
daily, without a single sovereign or even bank-note being visible. 


We have styled the narrow but all-important precinct, of which we 
write, the City of Gold. Yet we have had to say that no gold is visible 
there. If gold be regarded as an equivalent expression for wealth and 
property, our title is correct, for the whole place abounds in wealth, and 
deals in it. Nevertheless, it is the City of Gold, even in the literal sense 
of the term, for its whole existence, all its operations, depend upon the 
presence of gold in one part of the locality—in the Bank of England. 
The .gold, it is true, is invisible. The thousands who operate there 
never see it. It lies hid in the strongest chambers of the bank, and no 
one sees it or counts it but the party who makes out the official return. 
But, visible or invisible, its presence and amount regulate the operations 
of the bank, and those operations regulate and affect all the other opera- 
tions of the precinct. The value of stocks and shares rises or falls, panic 
or prosperity occur, according as much or little of the yellow dross 1s 
reported to be in the occult chambers of Threadneedle-street. 

The Gold Market.—Hence it is that the paragraph in the city article 
which is most closely studied is that which relates to the supply of gold. 
The two brief lines which tell how much gold was taken to the bank or 
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withdrawn from it, are in reality the vital point of each day’s monetary 
news. If gold is being deposited largely in the bank, the dealers are all 
elate, and business and enterprise go ahead; if much gold is being with- 
drawn from the bank, every one becomes uneasy ; enterprise stands still. 
How is this momentous effect produced? The practical answer is, that 
the movements of the precious metal regulate the bank’s rate of discount, 
and the rate of discount affects the whole industry of the country. If 
traders can borrow, or get their customary advances, on easy terms, say 
at 4 per cent., they have every inducement to extend their business and 
employ as many men as possible; but if they have to pay 8 or 10 per 
cent. their margin of profit is seriously diminished, if not altogether 
swept away. Hence every fluctuation in the bank rate is watched with 
intense interest throughout the whole country, and most of all in this 
monetary metropolis. But in this precinct, as elsewhere, the community 
is divided into two classes which are very differently affected by the 
changes in the bank rate. Trade and money, we have said, are the great 
powers which together set agoing the whole business of the precinct ; 
traders and money-dealers constitute its population. A high rate of dis- 
count is disadvantageous for the trading and commercial classes; but, on 
the other hand, it is very profitable to the banks and money-dealers. An 
increase in the rate is virtually a transfer of a portion of the profits of 
the former into the pockets of the latter. Bankers like a high rate of 
discount, the trading classes do not. But both of them are alike inter- 
ested in watching the movements of gold, as productive of changes in 
the rate of discount—or, in other words, in the value of money on loan. 


Gold—Bank Notes—Legal Tender.—But why, it may be asked, should 
alittle more or less gold in the Bank of England produce such immense 
effects upon the trade and prosperity of the country? All the engage- 
ments which are contracted in this monetary metropolis, as well as 
throughout the country, although carried on solely by means of checks 
and bills, are bound to be met, if required, by payment in the legal 
money of the country. This legal money is gold and Bank of England 
notes. Gold, in exceptional times, may not be easily procurable; but 
the other element of the legalized currency—namely, bank-notes—may 
be manufactured in any quantity. It may be asked, then—by the un- 
initiated reader, we mean—When gold, at these rare times, becomes 
scarce, cannot its temporary deficiency be compensated by an increase 
in the issue of notes—which in the eye of the law, as well as in the 
estimation of the public, are as valid a tender as gold? It must beere- 
membered, however, that these notes are a legal tender only so long as 
the bank is ready to give gold for them on demand. The first duty of 
the bank is to take care that it is at all times in a position to do this. 
It must insure the convertibility of the note. It must always be ready 
to give gold for its notes whenever such payment in gold is demanded. 
It is necessary, then, to observe to what extent such a demand for gold- 
payment is likely to arise, before we can decide as to the propriety of 
the measures which the bank takes to meet such a contingency. As 
gold becomes scarce, does the public lose faith in the notes, and rush to 
the bank to have them converted into gold? By no means, Experience 
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enables us to speak with perfect confidence upon this point. It jis nota 
question of opinion, but a simple matter of fact. No such loss of con. 
fidence in the notes of the bank has ever occurred, either in our own 
time, or in that of our fathers and grandfathers. 

The Bank of England note is a tender which no one ever mistrusts, 
People take the notes as readily when there is not a spare sovereign in 
the bank, as when its coffers are overflowing with the precious metal 
Even in times of the direst commercial crisis, of the worst monetary 
panic, the public ask only for notes. The notes serve their purpose a3 
money quite as well as gold does, and they greatly prefer them. The 
convertibility of the notes is never endangered, and people would much 
rather have the notes than an equivalent sum in gold. This isa fact 
beyond dispute. As a medium of internal circulation—as a means of 
settling accounts among ourselves—Bank of England notes are accepted 
everywhere and at all times as preferable to specie. Indeed, we may 
go further than this, and say that a check upon a good bank is prefers. 
ble to either, although it is not a legal tender at all. Gold is quite un 
needed by us in our monetary transactions with one another. And even 
if it were announced that the bank could not give us gold for its notes 
for a twelyemonth to come, not one man in a hundred thousand would 
care. The public at large neither require the gold nor desire it. 

Foreign Export of Gold—Who, then, are the parties whose action at 
times produces a drain of gold from the bank? They may be classed 
under three heads. It may be the Bank of France, or any other great 
foreign bank, which buys up bills of exchange upon London, and sends 
them here to be cashed, in order to supply itself with gold from the 
stock kept on hand by the Bank of England. Or, it may be our own 
government, which, by making loans to a foreign State, necessitates 4 
corresponding export of the precious metals—or which, in times of war, 
has to export spécie to provide supplies for its army abroad. Or, finally, 
and as is most frequently the case, it is great capitalists, great moncy- 
dealers, who convert their money into gold or silver as best suits their 
purpose for the time, and who transfer it from one country to another, 
wherever they can make the largest profits upon it. It is these agencies, 
and not any mistrust of the notes, which produce the occasional heavy 
demands for gold upon the Bank of England. 

It is extremely rare that such drains ever become so great as to bea 
real and unavoidable embarrassment for the bank. In times of war, in- 
deed—as, for example, during the long and gigantic contest with France 
unter the first Napotzon—the government may have to send its last 
sovereign abroad in order to sustain the military operations of itself and 
its allies. But, save in such extremely exceptional circumstances, which 
have occurred only once in our history, the drain of gold for export 
never assumes a magnitude such as really (that is to say, apart from the 
artificial restrictions of the present Bank Act) to imperil the position 0! 
the bank. The export of three or four million sterling of specie usually 
produces such an effect upon the rate of exchange, as of itself to render 
any further exports of the kind unprofitable; hence the drain ceases. 

And moreover, as experience amply shows, in two or three months all 
the gold thus exported returns to us. These, then, are the causes which 
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produce the occasional drains of gold from the bank, and such are the 
limits by which these drains are circumscribed. But never—not in a 
single instance—is gold demanded from the bank from any loss of faith 
in its notes. No one doubts the value of the Bank of England’s notes, 
and the power of converting them into gold is never desired save as a 
means of procuring go!d for export, by the parties and for the purposes 
which we have specified. 

Confidence and Credit.—This City of Gold is based upon gold—and 
the foundation is found to be pre-eminently unstable and perilous. The 
golden base perpetually oscillates to and fro, and each of its greater 
oscillations is felt like the shock of an earthquake. It rises and falls, ex- 
pands and contracts, and sometimes seems to slip away from beneath the 
city altogether. Then goodly houses go down by the dozen—not because 
they are ill-built—not from any fault of the architect or occupants, but 
simply because the foundation upon which they all stand has given way. 
Of late years these oscillations have become more frequent and more 
serious; and every ten years or so, a convulsion takes place—not of na- 
ture, but by act of parliament—which spreads terror and disaster through 
the Golden City, and paralyzes the whole country as effectually as if an 
earthquake had strewed with ruins the great seats of our national indus- 
try. The merchant and the manufacturer, the shopkeeper and the day- 
laborer, alike find their trade stopped, and their gains swept away. Suf- 
fering and want spread over the land, as if there were a great famine. 
There is a paralysis of trade, a dearth of employment; and the hard 
times are felt by the mill-worker and the bricklayer, not less than by the 
magnates of the trading and commercial world. 

Is there not something wrong here? Ought the presence or absence 
of a few millions of gold to make the vast difference between national 
prosperity on the one hand, and national disaster and widespread suffer- 
ing on the other? How will posterity speak of us when it sees that we 
made the huge fabric of our national industry stand like an inverted 
pyramid, resting on a narrow apex formed of a chamberful of yellow 
dross? Will they not laugh at our folly, our barbarism? When the 
usual supply of gold is temporarily diminished, why should our usual 
credit-system be restricted in proportion, or totally suspended? Of what 
use is credit, but to take the place of payments in coin? Was it not for 
this purpose, and for this alone, that credit and paper-money were 
adopted? Why, then, not make use of our credit-system as a means of 
compensating the temporary absence of gold? Why not tide over the 
difficulty instead of aggravating it? and so avoid the tremendous suffer- 
ings which are ever-recurrent under our present system of monetary 
legislation. 

Suffering thousands and starving myriads signalize each great monetary 
crisis, Even during the last year, though the crisis of evil has been 
escaped, the usurious bank rate of 9 or 10 per cent. has swept away the 
profits of trade into the pockets of bankers and capitalists. Parliament 
inflicts misery upon the country out of an antiquated deference to some 
bits of yellow dross. Is this wisdom, is it humanity, is it civilization ? 
It is barbarism and folly, preached up by the moneyed interest, the high 
priests of Mammon, at the expense of the community. 
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From the Mercantile Dictionary: A Complete Vocabulary of the Techni- 
calities of Commercial Correspondence, in English, Spanish an 


French. 


Acceptance. 
general —. 
partial —. 
absolute —. 
— in blank, 


cancel an —, 

to be out for —. 

to present for —. 

to refuse —. 

— under protest and act 
of honor. 

for non-acceptance. 

Accepted. 

Accepter, acceptor. 

Account, 

new —. 


old —. 


outstanding —. 
— current. 
bank —. 
merchandise —. 


correct —. 

cash —. 

statement of —. 

— sales. 

Mr. .. in—current with 
N.... upto... 


on —. 

on — of. 

ou — of whom it may | 
concern. 

to remain for — of. 

on — and risk of, 


on joint —. 


By I. De Verrette. 
One volume, 12mo., pp. 304. 


acceptation, f. 

acceptation totale, 

acceptation partielle, 

acceptation pure et simple. 

acceptation a découvert; 
en blanc. 

annuler une acceptation. 

étre a l’acceptation. 

présenter 4 l’acceptation. 

refuser l’acceptation, 

acceptation par interven- 
tion. 

faute d’acceptation, 

accepté, 

accepteur. 

compte, m. 

nouveau compte, 

ancien compte; 
précédent. 

compte non soldé, 

compte courant. 

compte de banque. 

compte de marchandises ; 
merchandises géné- 
rales; 

compte juste. 

compte de caisse. 

relevé de compte. 

compte de vente. 

M.... son compte courant 
chez... arrété au... 


compte 


i-compte. 

pour compte de. 

pour compte de qui il ap- 
partiendra. 

rester pour compte de. 

aux risques et pour le 
compte de, 

de compte a demi; de 
compte en participa- 
tion. 


New-York: Appieton & Co, 
Price, three dollars. 
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aceptacion, f. 

aceptacion total, 

aceptacion parcial, 

aceptacion pura y simple, 

aceptacion 4 descubierto; 
en blanco. 

anular una aceptacion, 

estar 4 la aceptacion. 

presentar 4 la aceptacion. 

negar la aceptacion. 

aceptacion por , interven- 
cion, 

por falta de aceptacion, 

aceptado, 

aceptador. 

cuenta, f. 

nueva cuenta, 

cuenta anterior, 


cuenta pendiente, 

cuenta corriente. 

cuenta de banco. 

cuenta de mercancias, mer- 
cancias generales; 


cuenta cabal. 

cuenta de caja. 

estado de cuenta. 

cuenta de venta. 

Sr. D.... su cuenta cor 
riente con,... haste 
i 

4 cuenta. 

por cuenta de, 

por cuenta de quien cor- 
responda, 

quedar por cuenta de. 

por cuenta y riesgo de. 


de cuenta 4 mitad; de 
cuenta en participa 
cion, 
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As per account rendered. 
to close an —. 


to make out an —. 


to open an —. 

to render an —. 

to settle an —. 

to keep for, 
own —. 

Address. 

please address your let- 
ters, care Mr, F..... 
N. York. 


on my 


Add up. 
Adjust. 
Adjustment, 
Ad valorem, 


Amount. 
gross —. 
net —. 
total —, 
to the — of, 


Annuity. 
consolidated annuities, 
to buy an —. 

Assign; assign over, 


Assignee. 


Assignment. 

to make an — of, 
Assortment. 

large —. 


on, 
Attachment. 
Average price, 


— date, 

— one with the other. 
— (general.) 

— (particular.) 

— (free from.) 

— (exemption from.) 
adjuster of averages, 


adjustment of —s, 
Award of the arbitrators. 


Bank, 
country —. 
Bank of issue, 
discount —, 
Bauk of deposit. 
savings —, 
to have an account in 
the bank, 
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suivant compte remis. 

solder liquider, clore un 
compte. 

établir, dresser un comp- 
te; 

ouvrir un compte, 

remettre un compte. 

régler un compte. 

garder pour mon compte. 


addresse, f 

ayez la complaisance de 
m’adresser vos let- 
tres aux soins de M. 
F.... a New-York. 

additionner. 

régler définitivement. 

réglement définitif, m. 

sur la valeur; ad valorem. 


montant, m. 

montant brut, 

montant net. 

total, m. 

jusqu’d concurrence de, 


rente, f. 

rentes consolidées, 

amortir une rente. 

faire une cession, assigna- 
tion de. 

cessionnaire; ayant cause; 
syndic de faillite. 

cession, f. 

faire une cession de, 

assortiment, m, 


g | grand assortiment. 
Attach, lay an attachment | 


mettre arrét sur. 


arrét, m. 
prix moyen, m., 


valuer commune, f. 
ressortir dans l'ensemble. 
avarie grosse, f. 

avarie simple, 

franc d’avarie. 
franchises, f. pl. 
dispacheur d’avaries. 


réglement d’avarie, m, 
sentence des arbitres, f. 


banque, f. 

banque de province, 

banque de circulation, 

bank de d’escompte. 

banque de dépot. 

caisse d’épargnes, f. 

avoir un compte a la 
banque, 
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segun cuenta pasada. 

soldar, liquidar, cerrar una 
cuenta, 

estender una cuenta. 


abrir una cuenta, 
pasar una cuenta, 
arreglar una cuenta, 
quedar por mi cuenta. 


direccion, f. 

sirvase dirigirme sus car- 
tas al cuidado del Sr, 
F... Nueva York. 


sumar. 

ajustar; arreglar. 

composicion, f. 

sobre el valor; 
rem, 

importe, m., 

importe bruto. 

importe neto, 

total, m., 

hasta lasuma de; hasta 
concurrencia de, 

renta, f. 

rentas consolidadas, 

amortizar una renta, 

ceder; hacer cesion, asige 
nacion de, 

poderhabiente ; cesionario ; 
sindico, 

cesion, f. 

ceder ; hacer cesion de. 

surtido, m. 

gran surtido, 

embargar. 


advalo- 


embargo, m, 

precio comun; precio me- 
dio, m. 

valor comun, m. 

salir uno con otro, 

averia gruesa, f. 

averia particular, simple. 

franco de averia. 

franquicias, f. pl. 

arreglador y repartidor de 
averias, 

arreglo de averia, m, 

sentencia de los arbitros, 


banco, m, 

banco de provincia, 

banco de circulacion, 

banco de descuento, 

banco de depdsito, 

caja de ahorros, f. 

tener una cuenta en 
banco, 


el 
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Bank-bill. 
— book. 
— clerk. 
— hours. 
— note (Bk. of Eng.) 
— shares, 
Banker. 
Banking company. 
— house. 
— business, 
Bankrupt. 
bankrupt’s certificate, 
bankrupt’s estate. 


to become bankrupt. 


to be —. 

to declare...a—. 

to declare one’s self —. 

to make...—. 
Bankrupt (adj.) 
Bankruptcy. 

fraudulent -~. 
Bill. 


domestic —; inland —. 
foreign —. 


negociable —, 
running —. 


bank —, 

government —, or treas- 
ury note. 

bill payable. 

— receivable, 

— book. 


— broker, 
— head, 


— of health. 
— of lading, 
— sticker; — poster. 


Bond (customs.) 
in—. 
out of —. 
(extension of) —. 


— ( finance.) 
rail-road —, 


drawing of —s, 
government —, 
to—. 


— holder. 


billet de banque, m. 
livret de banque, m, 
commis de banque, m. 
heures de la banque, f. pl. 
bank-note, f. 

actions de banque, f. pl. 
banquier. 

campagnie de banque, f. 
maison de banque. 
commerce de banque, m. 
failli. 

concordat, m. 

masse active d’un failli, f. 


tomber en faillite; faire 
faillite, banqueroute. 

étre en faillite. 

déclarar ... en faillite. 

se déclarer en faillite. 

mettre... en faillite. 

en faillite. 

faillite ; banqueroute, f. 

banqueroute frauduleuse, 

billet; effet, m.; note, f.; 
mémoire; compte, m. 

lettre de change sur lin- 
térieur, f. 

lettre de change 
l'étranger. 

billet négociable, 

billet 4 échoir. 


sur 


billet de banque. 
bon du trésor, m. 


effet 4 payer. 
effet A recevoir, 


livre d'effets 4 payer et a) 


recevoir. 
courtier de change. 
en-téte de facture, m, 


patente de santé, f. 
connaissement, m, 
afficheur, 
obligation, f.; entrepdt, 
m, 

en entrepét. 

a Pacquitté, 

prolongation d’entrepot, f. 


bon, m.; obligation, f. 

obligation de chemin de 
fer. 

tirage d’obligations, m. 

bon du trésor, m. 

entreposer; mettre en en- 
trepot. 

détenteur, porteur d’obli- 
gation. 


| 








Banking and Commercial Terms, 


billete de banco, m. 
librito de banco, m. 
dependiente de banco, m, 
horas del banco, f. pl. 
bancnot, m. 
acciones de banco, f. pl. 
banquero., 
dompaiiia de banco, f, 
casa de banco, f. 
comercio de banco, m. 
quebrado; fuallido. 
espera, f.; concordato, 
masa activa de un que 
brado, f. 
quebrar ; hacer bancarrota, 


estar quebrado, 

declarar 4... en quiebra, 

declararse en quiebra, 

poner 4... en quiebra, 

en quiebra; quebrado, 

quiebra; bancarrota, f, 

bancarrota fraudulenta, 

billete; vale, m.; nota; 
cuenta, f. 

letra de cambio sobre el 
interior, f. 

letra de cambio sobre el 
extrangero. 

billete negociable, 

billete pendiente 6 por 
vencer, 

billete de banco. 

vale real del tesoro, 


vale 4 pagar. 
vale 4 recibir, 
libro de vales, 


corredor de cambios. 

encabezamiento de factu- 
ra, 

boleta de sanidad, f. 

conocimiento, m. 

pegador; cartelero; letre- 
rero. 

fianza; obligacion, f.; de- 
posito, m, 

en depdsito. 

tibre de derechos, J 

prolongacion de depési- 
to, f. 

bono, m.; obligacion, f 

obligacion de ferrocarril. 


sorteo de obligaciones, m. 
bono del tesoro, m. 
poner en depdsito. 


portador de obligacion. 
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Branch (of a bank, ete.) 
Broker. 
colonial —. 


bill —. 

cotton —. 

custom house —. 

exchange —. 

share —. 

ship —. 

stock —. 

sugar —. 

to carry on the business 

ofa—. 

licensed —, 

Brokerage. 


3ulletin (exchange.) 
Bullion. 
Buy. 

— on time. 

— cheap. 

— dear. 

— for cash, 

— on credit, 


Capital. 


circulating —; floating 
—; moving —. 

large —. 

small —, 

to sink a capital. 


Capitalist, 
Cash, 


hard —, 
short of —, 


— on hand, 
for —, 


in—, 
when in —, 


— (bookkeeping.) 

to be low in —, 

to command —, 

to convert, to 
into —, 

to pay —. 

to put one in—( for a 
bill.) u 

— account, 

to make up the —. 


31 


turn 


succursale, f. 

courtier. 

courtier pour les denrées 
coloniales. 

courtier de change. 

courtier por les cotons, 

courtier de douane. 

courtier de change, 

courtier d’actions. 

courtier de navire. 

agent de change. 

courtier pour les sucres, 

faire le courtage. 


courtier assermenté, 

courtage; droit de court- 
age, m. 

bulletin des cours, m. 

lingot dor ow d’argent. 

acheter. 

acheter 4 terme. 

acheter 4 bon marché, 

acheter cher. 

acheter au comptant, 

acheter a crédit. 

acheter, 

racheter la part de. 


capital, m.; mise, f. (capi- 
tal d'un associé.) 
fondes de roulement, m. pl. 


grands capitaux, m. pl. 

petit capitaux, m. pl. 

placer un capital en via- 
ger; placer un capi- 
tal 4 fonds perdu. 

capitaliste. 

argent comptant, effectif; | 
numéraire, m.; espe-| 
ces, f. pl. 

numéraire. 

ad court dargent; géné; 
ne pas ¢tre en argent. 

argent en caisse. 

au comptant; 
comptant. 

en espéces. 

a la rentrée; 
trée. 

caisse, f. 

se trouver dans la géne. 

avoir de argent comptant. 

convertir en argent, 


valeur au 


aprés ren- 


payer comptant. 
faire les fonds 4 quelqu’un. 


compte de caisse. 
faire la caisse. 


English, French and Spanish. 


sucursal, f. 

corredor. 

corredor de frutos colo- 
niales., 

corredor de cambio. 

corredor de algodon., 

corredor de aduana, 

corredor de cambio. 

corredor de acciones. 

corredor de buques. 

agente de cambio. 

corredor de aztcar. 

ser corredor. 


corredor juramentado. 
corretage, m. 


boletin de los precios, m. 

oro 6 plata en barra. 

comprar. 

comprar 4 plazo, 

comprar barato. 

comprar caro, 

comprar al contado. 

comprar al fiado. 

comprar. 

comprar el fondo, la parte 
de. 

capital, m. 


fondos de circulacion, m. 
pl. 

gran capital. 

pequeno capital. 

imponer un capital en un 
vitalicio. 


capitalista, 
dinero contante, efectivo 
numerario; efectivo. 


numerario; metilico. 

apurado; escaso de 
dos. 

dinero en caja, m. 

al contado; valor al 
tado. 

en dinero efectivo. 

estando con fondos 
ponibles. 

caja, f. 

estar apurado, 

tener dinero. 

convertir en dinero; 
alizar. 

paffar en dinero contante. 

facilitar los fondos 4 al- 
guno. 

cuenta de caja, f. 

balancear la cuenta de 
caja. 


fon- 


re- 
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Cash-book. 

to balance the —, 
Cash-box. 
Cash credit 
Cashier. 
Cash payment, 

to keep the cash." 
Cast up. 
Cent (U. S. currency.) 

per cent. 
Certificate. 
Change. 

— (small.) 

on ’change. 
Circulating. 

— medium, 
Circulation. 

to put in —, 
Coin. 


to —. 
Collateral security. 


Compromise, 


Consols. 


Copper coin, 
Counterfeit. 


Counting-house. 


Coupon. 
to detach a —. 
Credit. 
‘ood, 

° ed —. 

doubtful —. 

bad —. 

public —. 

letter of —. 

to injure one’s —. 

to sustain, keep up 
one’s —. 

to buy, sell on —, 

to credit, 

— one’s account, 

—an amount to any 
one; — any one with 
an amount. 

to pass to the -— of. 

to opena —. 

Creditor. 

to call together one’s 
creditors. 

to compound with one’s 
creditors, 

Currency. 


well establish- 


legal —. 


Banking and Commercial Terms. 


livre de caisse, m. 

solder la caisse, 

caisse, f, 

erédit en espéces, m, 

caissier. 

paiement au comptant, m. 

tenir la caisse. 

caleuler ; additionner. 

cent, m. 

pour cent. 

certificat, m. 

revenu, m. 

monnaie ; petite monnaie, f 

a la bourse. 

de circulation. 

agent monétaire, 

circulation, f. 

mettre en circulation. 

une picce d’argent, de mon- 
naie, f. 

frapper des monnaies, 

caution, garantie acces- 
soire, f. 

arrangement, m. 

compromis, m. 

fonds consolidés, m. pl.; 
rentes consolidées, f. 
pl.; consolidés, m, pl. 

monnaie de cuivre f. 

contrefaire. 

contrefacon, f. 

bureau de négociant, com- 
ptoir, m. 

coupon, m, 

détacher un coupon. 

crédit, m.; réputation, f. 

crédit bon, solide. 


crédit douteux, 
crédit mauvais. 
crédit public. 

lettre de crédit, f. 
nuire a son crédit. 
maintenir son crédit, 


acheter, vendre a crédit. 

ceréditer, 

créditer en compte. 

eréditer quelqu’un d'une 
somme, 


passer au crédit de. 
ouvrir un crédit, 
créditeur; créancier, 
convoquer ses créanciers. 


transiger avec ses créan- 
ciers, 

monnaie; circulation mo- 
nétaire, f. 

monnaie légale, f. 


[December, 


libro de caja, m. 
soldar la caja. 

caja, f. 

crédito en metiélico, m, 
cajero. 

pago al contado, m. 
lievar la caja. 
calcular ; sumar, 
centavo, m. 

por ciento, 
certificado, m, 
vuelta, f. 

menudo, m. 

en la lonja, bolsa. 

de circulacion. 
agente monetario, 
circulacion, f. 

poner en circulacion. 
una moneda, f. 


acufiar. 
garantia, fianza accesoria. 


composicion, f. 

compromiso, m, 

fondos_ consolidados, m. 
pl. ; consolidados, m. pl. 


moneda de cobre, f. 

falsificar. 

falsificacion, f. 

despacho de comerciante; 
escritorio, m. 

cupon, m. 

separar un cupon. 

crédito, m.; reputacion, f 

reputacion buena, 


reputacion mediana, 
reputacion mala, 
crédito ptiblico, m. 
letra, carta de crédito, f. 
perjudicar su crédito, 
mantener su crédito, 


comprar, vender al fiado. 

abonar ; acreditar. 

abonar en cuenta. 

abonar una cantidad 4 
uno. 


pasar al crédito de. 

abrir un crédito. 
acreedor. 

convocar 4 los acreedores. 


componerse con sus ac- 
reedores. 

moneda; circulacion mo- 
netaria, f. 

moneda legal, corriente, f 
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Currency (paper.) 


Date. 

— (average.) 

... after —. 

at a long —. 

at a short —. 

at the usual—. 

under — of, 

under this day’s —. 
Days of grace. 
Debenture (customs. ) 
Debit. 

to — with, 
Debt. 

bad —. 
Debtor. 
Delcredere. 
Deposit. 
Disburse, 
Discount. 

rate of —. 
Dishonor (a note.) 
Dishonor, 


Dividend, 
Draw on, 
— at sight. 
— up a deed, ete. 
Drawback,. 
Drawee. 
Drawer. 
Duty. 
import —. 


export —, 
Duty (additional.) 
long —, 
short —, 
to be subject, liable to 
pay. 
free of —. 
duty paid. 
tonnage —, 


Endorse, 
Endorser. 
Endorsement, 
Envelope. 
Exchange, 
average —, 
rate of —, 
current —, 
nominal —, 
bill of —, 
course of —, 
at the — of... 
— as per endorsement, 


papier-monnaie, m. 


date, f. 

valeur commune, f. 

. .. de date. 

a long terme. 

a court terme. 

a terme d’usage. 

en date de. 

en date de ce jour. 

jours de grace, m. pl. 

certificat de drawback, m. 

débit, m. 

débiter de. 

dette; dette active, 

mauvaise créance, f. 

débiteur. 

delcredere ; ducroire, m, 

déposer; verser. 

gage, m. 

versement; dépdt, m. 

débourser. 

escompte, m. 

taux d’escompte, m. 

de pas faire honneur a. 

mauyais accueil; refus de 
payement, m. 

dividende, m. 

fournir, tirer sur. 

tirer a veu. 

dresser un acte, 

prime, f.; drawback, m. 

tiré, 

tireur. 

droit, m. 

droit d’entrée, d'importa- 
tion. 

droit de sortie. 

droit additionnel. 

grand droit, 

petit droit. 

étre assujette 4, payer de 
droits, 

libre de droits. 

a Pacquitté. 

droit de tonnage. 


endosser. 

endosseur, cédant. 

endos, endossement, m, 

enveloppe, f. 

change, m, 

change comun. 

cours du change, m. 

change courant. 

change nominal, 

lettre de change, f. 

cours de change, 

au change de... 

au change réglé par en- 
dossement, 


English, French and Spanish. 


papel-moneda, m. 


fecha, f. 

valor comun, m. 

... fecha. 

4 largo plazo. 

a corto plazo. 

4 plazo de estilo, 

con fecha de. 

con fecha de hoy. 

dias de cortesia, m. pl. 

certificado de drawback. 

cargo; débito, m. 

cargar en cuenta, 

deuda; deuda activa, 

mal crédito, m. 

deudor. 

delcredere, m. 

depositar ; entregar. 

fianza, f. 

depésito, m. 

desembolsar. 

descuento, m. 

precio de descuento, m. 

desairar. 

desaire, m.; negacion de 
pago, f. 

dividendo, m. 

librar contra, 4 cargo de. 

librar 4 la vista. 

extender un acta, 

prima, f.; drawback, m. 

librado. 

girador. 

derecho, m. 

derecho de entrada, de 
internacion. 

derecho de salida, 

derecho adicional. 

derecho mayor. 

derecho menor. 

adeudar, pagar derechos, 


libre derechos, 
derechos pagados, 
derecho de tonelada, 


endosar. 

endosante, cedente., 

endoso, m. 

sobre, m. 

cambio, m. 

cambio comun. 

curso del cambio, m, 

cambio corriente, 

cambio nominal. 

letra de cambio, f. 

curso de cambio, m, 

al cambio de... 

al cambio arreglado por 
endoso, 
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Exchange (first of.) 
second of —. 
third of —, 
in — for, 

— office. 
— broker. 


Failure. 
Fall due. 
Finance. 
Financier. 
Fluctuate. 


Funds. 
public —. 
reserve —. 
to supply —. 
to raise —. 


German silver, 
Gold. 
— ingots. 
— coin. 


leaf. 


Gold dust. 
— beater, 
— smith, 
— lace. 


Grace. 
days of —. 


Insurance, 
fire —. 
life —, 
marine —. 
to effect —. 
mutual —, 
to cancel an —, 

Insurance broker. 
— policy. 

Insure. 

Interest. 
compound —, 
to bear —. 
to promote one’s —. 


to attend to one’s —. 
to put out to —. 


Letter. 
— of credit. 
— of recommendation. 
— of introduction. 
— to be answered. 
registered letter, 
Liabilities, 


Maturity. 


Banking and Commercial Terms. 


premiére de change. 
seconde de change. 
troisiéme de change. 
en échange de. 
bureau de change, m. 
courtier de change, m. 


faillite, f. 

échoir, 

finance, f. pl. 

financier. 

flotter ; eprouver des fluc- 
tuations. 

fonds; capitaux, m. pl. 

fonds publics, m. pl. 

fonds de réserve. 

fournir les fonds. 

procurer des fonds. 


argent d’Allemagne, m, 

or, m. 

or en lingots, 

or monnayé, 

or en feuilles, ou, feuille 
dor, f. 

poudre d'or, f. 

batteur d'or. 

orfévre. 

galon d’or, m. ; passemen- 
térie, f. 

grace, f. 

jours de grace, m, pl. 





assurance, f. 

assurance contre l’incendie, 

assurance sur la vie. 

assurance maritime, 

effectuer assurance. 

assurance mutuelle. 

ristourner une assurance. 

courtier d’assurance, 

police d’assurance. 

assurer. 

intérét; arrérages, m. 

intérét composé, 

porter intéret. 

goigner au mieux les in- 
téréts de quelqu’un, 

veiller aux intéréts de! 
quelqu’un, 

placer a intérét. 


lettre, f. 

lettre de erédit. 

lettre de recommendation. 
lettre d’'introduction. 
lettre a répondre. 

lettre chargée, f. 
engagements, m. pl. 


échéance, f. 


[ December, 


primera de cambio, m 
segunda de cambio. 
tercera de cambio. 

en cambio de, 

casa de cambio, f. 
corredor de cambio. 


quiebra, f. 

vencer, 

tesoro, publico, m. 
finunciero. 

experimentar fluctuaciones 


fondos ; capital, m. 
fondos publicos, m. 
fondos de reserva. 
procurar los fondos. 
procurar fondos. 


plata de Alemania, f. 
oro, Mm. 

oro en barras, en tejos. 
oro acuiado, } 

oro en panes. 


polvo de oro, m. 

batihoja. 

platero, 

galon doro, 
maneria, f, 

cortesia, f, 

dias de cortesia, m. pl 


m.; pasa 


seguros, m. pl. 

seguros contra incendio 

seguros sobre la vida. 

seguros maritimos. 

efectuar seguros. 

seguros mttuos, m, pl. 

estornar un seguro. 

corredor de seguros. 

poliza de seguros. 

asegurar. 

interés; réditos, m. 

interés compuesto, 

con interés. 

cuidar de los intereses de 
alguno. 

mirar por los intereses de 
alguno. 

colocar 4 interes. 


carta, f. 

letra de crédito. 

carta de recomendacion. 
carta de introduccion. 
cartar por contestar. 
carta certificada. f. 
obligaciones, f. pl. 


vencimiento, m. 
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Maturity (average.) 
Meeting of creditors. 

— of shareholders, 
Merchant. 


wholesale —. 

retail —. 
Metal. 

bell metal. 

precious metals, 
Mint (the.) 

fresh from the —. 
Mock jewelry. 
Money. 

paper —. 

to make —, (be swecess- 

ful.) 

to receive —. 
Money changer. 

— Money lender. 

— market, 

-— matter. 
Monopoly. 


Negociate. 
Negociation. 
Notary public. 
Note. 
to take due — of. 
bank —. 


Overdraw, 
Over-issue, 


Payer. 
Payment. 


—in full of all de-| pour solde de compte. 


mands, 
to suspend —. 
day of —. 


to delay the — of. 


to present for —. 
to sue for —. 


heavy payments. 
Penny. 
Per annum, 

— cent, 
Profit. 

— and loss, 
Promissory note. 
Protect a note, 


— 4 signature. 


Protest, 
— for non-payment, 
under —, 
to —, 

Quicksilver, 








| 


| 
| 
| 


| jour du payement, m. 


English, French and Spanish. 


échéance commune, 
assemblée de créanciers, 
assemblée d’actionnaires, 
négociant ; marchand. 


marchand en gros. 
marchand en détail. 
métal, m. 

métal a cloches. 
métaux précieux, m. pl. 
monnaie, f, 

a fleur de coin. 


| bijouterie fausse, f. 


argent, m.; monnaie, f. 
papier-monnaie, m. 
faire de l'argent. 

=) 


toucher de l’argent. 

changeur. 

bailleur de fonds, 

marché monétaire, m. 

affaire financiére, f. 

accaparement; monopole, 
m. 

négocier. 

négociation, f. 

notaire. 

note, f. 

prendre bonne note de. 

billet de banque, m. 


dépasser. 
surémission, f, 


payeur, 
payement, m, 


suspendre ses payements. 


retarder le payement de, | 

attermoyer. | 
présenter au payement. 
poursuivre le payement. 


de forts payements. 

penny, m, 

par an, 

pour cent. 

profit, bénéfice, m. 

pertes et profits. 

billet, m. 

faire bon accueil 
traite. 

intervenir pour l’honneur 
dune signature. 

protét, m. 


a une 





protet faute de payement. 
sous protet. 

protester, 

vif argent, m, 
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vencimiento mituo. 
junta de acreedores, f. 
junta de accionistas. 
negociante; comerciante; 
mercader. 
comerciante por mayor. 
mercader por menor, 
metal, m. 
campanil, m. 
metales preciosos, m. pl. 
casa de moneda, f. 
acabadito de acuiiar. 
prenderia falsa, f. 
dinero, m.; moneda, f£ 
papel moneda, m. 
hacer, ganar dinero. 


cobrar, recibir dinero, 

cambista, 

prestamista de fondos. 
mercado monetario, m, 
negocio monetario, m. 

acopio; monopolio, m. 


negociar. 
negociacion, f. 
escribano publico. 
nota, f. 

tomar buena nota de, 
billete de banco, m. 


exceder. 
emision sobrante, f. 


pagador. 
pago; pagamento, m. 
por saldo de toda cuenta. 


suspender los pagos. 
dia del pago, m. 
aplazar el pago. 


presentar al pago, 

perseguir judicialmente el 
pago. 

cuantiosos pagos, 

penique, m, 

al aio. 

por ciento. 

ganancia, f.; beneficio. 

ganancias y p¢rdidas. 


pagaré, m. 


acoger bien una libranza. 
proteger una firma. 


protesta, f. 

protesta por falta de pago. 
bajo protesta, 

protestar. 

azogue, m. 
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Ready money. 
Receipt. 
on receipt of —. 
to receipt. 
Receive money. 
Received payment 
Soot of bill, de.) 
Remittance. 
to make a —. 


Savings. 
— bank. 
Share. 
to have a — in. 


rail-road —. 
Share-broker.; 

— holder. 
Sight. 

at —. 

at... days —. 
Signature. 
Silver. 

German —. 

standard —. 
Silver-plated ware 
Solvency. 
Speculate. 

— on a fall, a rise. 


Stamp. 
postage —. 

Stock-broker. 
— jobber, 

Stocks. 

Sue. 


Surety. 
Surplus. 
Suspension, 
Take up (a note.) 
Tariff. 
Telegram. 
Teller (receiving. ) 

paying —. 
Tender. 

sealed —, 

legal —. 
Trade. 

foreign —. 
Transfer. 
Transferable. 

not —. 
Ultimo. 
Underwriter. 
Uses and customs. 
Value. 

to — on. 
Year. 

by the—. 


(at 


Banking and Commercial Terms. 


argent comptant, m. 
recu, m.; quittance, f. 
au recu de. 

acquitter. 

toucher de l’argent. 
pour acquit. 


remise f, 
faire une remise, 


épargnes ; économies, f. 
caisse d’épargnes, f. 
intérét, m.; action, f. 
avoir un intérét; étre in- 
téressé dans. 
action de chemin de fer, f. 
courtier d’actions, 
actionnaire. 
vue, f. 
a vue. 
a... jours de vue, 
signature, f, 
argent, m. 
argent d’Allemagne, m. 
argent au titre de 900-1000. 
plaqué, m. 
solvabilité, f. 
spéculer. 
jouer a la baisse, a la 
hausse. 
timbre, m. 
timbre-poste, m. 
agent de change. 
agioteur. 
fonds publics, m. pl. 
poursuivre; citer, 
quer en justice. 


caution, f. 

excédant, m. 
suspension, f. 

faire honneur a, 
tarif, m. 

dépéche télégraphique, f. 
receveur, 

payeur. 

soumission, f. 
soumission cachetée, 
monnaie légale, f. 
commerce, m. 
commerce de l’étranger. 
transfert, m. 
transmissible. 

non transmissible. 
dernier -e. 

assureur. 

us et coutumes. 
valuer, f. 

fournir, disposer sur. 
an, m.; année, f. 
par an. 
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dinero contante, m. 
recibo, m. 

al recibir. 

poner el recibo. 
recibir dinero. 
recibi, 


remesa, f, 
hacer una remesa, 


ahorro, m.; economia, f, 

caja de ahorros, f. 

interés, m. ; accion, f. 

tener interes en; estar in- 
teresado. 

accion de ferrocarril, f. 

correedor de acciones. 

accionista. 

vista, f. 

4 vista. 

4... dias vista. 

firma, f. 

plata, f. 

plata de Alemania, f. 

plata de ley. 

plateado, m. 

solvencia, f. 

especular. 

jugar 4 la baja, al alza. 


sello, m, 

sello de franqueo, 

corredor de cambios. 

agiotista, 

fondos piblicos, m. pl. 

perseguir ; proceder judi- 
cialmente contra; ci- 
tar, atacar en juicio. 

garantia, f. 

sobrante, m. 

suspension, f, 

hacer honor 4, 

tarifa, f.; arancel, m. 

despacho, telegrafico, m. 

recibidor. 

pagador. 

sumision, f. 

suscripcion cerrada, f. 

moneda legal, f. 

comercio, m. 

comercio del estrangero. 

traslado, m. 

transitivo -a, 

no se transmite. 

ltimo -a. 

asegurador. 

usos y costumbres. 

valor, m. 

girar sobre. 

ano, m. 

al aiio. 
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LETTERS ON THE CURRENCY AND BALANCE OF TRADE. 


By Arex. B. Jouyson, Esq.,or Utica, N. Y. 


Unica, N. Y., August 25, 1864. 


Dear Sir:—In my letter to you of the 20th of May last, I showed 
that the banks of at least this State increase the aggregate of money, not 
so much by issuing bank notes, as by loaning out the money left with 
them on deposit. If this simple fact needs further proof, it is furnished 
by the quarterly bank statement, just published by the Superintendent 
of our State banks, as follows: During the quarter ending on the 25th 
of June last, our 308 banks were called on to repay to depositors 
$43,477,230: the depositors desiring to employ this money themselves 
in the purchase of government securities or otherwise; and, consequently, 
the banks were compelled to call in an equivalent amount of loans to 
meet the money thus returned to depositors. The Superintendent’s 
statement explains what debts the banks called in: Cash items, (being 
temporary loans,) were reduced, . $ 33,996,805 
The amount due from banks was reduced,.........6. eee 2,838,287 
Stocks of various kinds was reduced,......ssseeesceees 3,527,016 


Debt thus reduced,........ pikidi.e bisieremiaarebiewts ..- $ 40,362,108 
Being less than the repaid deposits only,.........+++- eee 38,115,122 


Total reduction of deposits,........... eeeceveee $43,477,230 


To analyze the Superintendent’s statement in all its particulars would 
only obscure the point which I wish to explain ; I, therefore, adduce only 
the above particulars, 

The banks are not censurable for making the deposits lucrative, but 
the public should understand the principle, and not suppose that banks 
inflate money by only the issuing of bank notes. Our banks still hold 
in deposit $248,185,496, and nearly all loaned out, while the whole 
amount of their circulation is only $32,427,358, 


Very respectfully, A. B. Jounson. 


II. Specre anp Parser Money. 


“Great Britain suspended specie payments during more than twenty 
consecutive years, but it never attained to more than some twenty per 
cent. premium over the paper money that was substituted for the specie. 
We have suspended specie payments for only about three years, and our 
premium on specie is 150 per cent. Many persons attribute the differ- 
ence in the two countries to a difference in their respective paper moneys; 
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but in both countries the paper money was equal to specie for all domes- 
tic uses between private individuals; hence specie differed in the two 
countries from causes affecting specie only. Great Britain had no need 
for specie in liquidating her foreign debt, while our foreign indebtedness 
constitutes an urgent use for much of the specie we possess. Had we 
no greater need for specie than England had, the premium here would 
not be higher than it was in Great Britain; and if England had suffered 
the same foreign need for specie that we snfter, specie would have been 
as high in Great Britain as it is with us; we find, accordingly, that 
whenever England granted subsidies to its foreign allies, gold invariably 
rose with the new need therefor. By the same principle, gold and silver 
are continually fluctuating in relative value, whenever one happens to be 
more needed than the other. Place the saddle, therefore, on the right 
horse, and instead of estimating the value of paper money by the chang- 
ing price of specie, let us understand that the price of specie varies with 
the daily need therefor; and that the urgency of the need, acting on the 
quantity attainable, controls the price. ‘We have added to the price of 
specie in our country by the requirement of coin in payment of import 
duties, and of interest on a large portion of the public debt; but these 
requirements strengthen the argument, that specie is worth more than 
paper money, in proportion only as it satisfies a need that paper cannot 
satisfy. The time will arrive when our paper money and specie will 
again be equivalent, for all paper money is extinguishable by the liquida- 
tion of existing debts; and ours will be thus extinguished, ‘coercively or 
otherwise, till what remains, if any, shall become insufficient for men’s 
need thereof, as to make it valuable as coin; and this could never be 
produced by any such process, if specie and paper differed in value irre- 
spective of men’s relative need of them.” 


Ill. Tue Batance or Traps. 


“Tf you ship to England a cargo of flour, which shall cost you in 
New-York $10,000, and receive in return therefor a cargo of salt and 
coal that shall be worth in New-York $12,000, the balance will denote 
the profit derived to you from the venture; and hence, though the 
balance of the trade seems to be $2,000 against New-York and in favor 
of England, yet the balance will truly denote the amount which va 
traffic has created in favor of New-York. A similar principle applied t 
all the imports of a country will manifest the net proceeds of all the ex- 

orts; and hence the gain of England during the last year has been 
$250,000,000—that sum being the excess of. England’s imports over 
England’s exports. Nothing is more contradictory to our nature than to 
suppose any nation will continue a course of trade in which the exported 
articles shall sell for less than their cost in the exporting country; and 
still this absurd result will ensue when we assume that the excess of im- 
orts is a measure of the loss on the exports. 

“ Whenever we are brought in our reasoning to any such absurd con- 

clusion, we may be certain that we misunderstand the question in contro- 
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versy. The balance of trade, therefore, as anciently discussed, related 
not to the loss or gain of mercantile profits. A trade was deemed ad- 
verse to the interests of a country when it required an export of specie; 
and a trade was deemed beneficial when it resulted in an importation of 
specie. The principle was founded in the condition of countries whose 
money consisted of specie only; and hence every export of specie pro- 
duced a money pressure, with all the sad consequences of a curtailment 
of business; a given amount of money and a given amount of business 
having a necessary relation to each other. So the import of specie was 
beneficial by increasing the money of the importing country, and thereby 
enlarging its mercantile transactions. 

“Tn our country, and especially in our day, when specie is no longer 
money, the balance of trade, in its above restricted sense, possesses no 
applicability to us; though it still possesses some applicability to Eng- 
land, France and other countries, whose paper money is convertible on 
demand into specie. We accordingly find in England that any large 
export of specie is immediately attended’ with a stringent money market ; 
and the stringency keeps augmenting till the evil becomes cured thereby. 

“When we shall again become a specie paying country, the loss and 
gain of specie will affect us as it now affects England, and as it formerly 
affected us. The export of the gold of California never disturbed our 
money market so long as the export was confined to gold which formed 
no part of our money, and this was the condition of a large portion of 
the gold produced in California; it was exported before it became money. 

“We see, therefore, that no reason exists why England should not in- 
crease in wealth, though her imports greatly exceed her exports; and, 
indeed, the excess of imports is probably no small or bad indication of 
what she gains in wealth by her foreign commerce, and the like may be 
said of our own country, and indeed of every country.” 

This philosophical view of the subject certainly disarms the balance 
of trade theory of all its terrors. 


Banxine 1n Evrore.—The Société Générale de Commerce et d’Industrie, (General 
Society of Commerce and Industry,) established at Amsterdam about a year ago, 
which began its operations in July, 1863, has issued its first report, up to December 
31, 1865, which shows what can be accomplished by such societies, if the manage- 
nent is entrusted to the proper men. The dividend declared to the shareholders is 
equivalent to 194 per cent. per annum, which is certainly a most gratifying result, 
taking into consideration that, at the end of last year, all European markets were 
very much depressed, and that all assets of the society had only been taken at the 
lowest market price. Since then all kinds of securities have largely increased in 
value, Not only has the market of Amsterdam enjoyed the favorable influence of 
the working of this society, by the large transactions of which it has been the prime 
mover, as for instance, in the company for the exploitation of the rail-roads in the 
Kingdom of Holland, but the East India possessions of the Dutch have also had their 
share, as the society has established a bank of commerce for the Indies, and a com- 
pany for the building of rail-roads in these provinces. As regards our own country, 
we may add that this society—known as the Society Bank of Amsterdam—has been 
one of the principal takers and distributors, in Holland and on the Continent, of our 
popular five twenty loan, through its correspondents in this city. The capital of 
the bank is 20,000,000 guilders, equal in our gold values, about $8,000,000. 
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BANK ROBBERIES AND FRAUDS. 


I, New-York. II. Vermont. III. Counterfeit Fractional Currency, 
IV. New-York Counterfeiters. V. Boston. VI. Chicago. VII. New. 
York City. VIII. Frauds on New-York Banks. IX. Ohio. X, 
Lucas County, Ohio. XI. Rensselaer County, N.Y. XII. North 
Bennington, Vt. XIII. Forged Bills in France. 


I. New-Yor«.—The public were much surprised at the announcement, 
on the 3d of November, of the defalcation and disappearance of Mr, 
CuarLes Winpsor, for fourteen years past first paying teller of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of this city. Mr. Winpsor was widely known in financial 
circles, and always enjoyed the esteem and confidence of his friends and 
acquaintances. At an unfortunate moment for himself he was tempted 
to venture largely on gold and stock speculations, which proved unsuc- 
cessful. His bank account is deficient $207,000 in currency and $34,000 
in gold. A reward of $5,000 is offered for his arrest and $15,000 for the 
recovery of the missing funds, or in that proportion for any part thereof. 
The defaulter has left the country—some say for Europe, but others, with 
more probability, think for South America, where extradition treaties 
cannot reach him. The Mercantile Bank, after deducting this loss, claims 
to have a surplus of $472,000, or 47 per cent. above its full capital. 


To THe Pustic.—Cuartes Winsor, paying teller of the Mercantile Bank for the last 
fourteen years, has disappeared, and there is a deficiency in his cash of two hundred 
and seven thousand dollars in currency, and thirty-four thousand dollars in gold. 
A reward of five thousand dollars is hereby offered for the arrest and delivery of 
said C. Wrypsor, to proper authority, and fifteen thousand dollars additional for the 
recovery of the amount taken, or in that proportion for the amount recovered. The 
remaining surplus of the bank, after deducting the amount abstracted, is four hun- 
dred and seventy-two thousand dollars, or forty-seven per cent. on the capital stock. 

D. H. Arnon, President Mercantile Bank. 

New-York, November 8, 1864. 


II. Vermont.—One of the most daring bank robberies of the past fifty 
years was that of the banks at St. Albans, Vt., on the 19th of October, 
by a party of freebooters, since representing themselves as officers and 
men of the Confederate service. They attacked and robbed the Franklin 
County Bank, the St. Albans Bank, and the First National Bank, all of 
that place. About half-past three two or three young men, very well 
dressed, and evidently men of intelligence, came into the St. Albans 
Bank. All were fair in appearance save one, who is described by our 
former townsman, M. A. Seymour, who was in the directors’ room of 
the bank at the time, as of most malicious visage. These fellows ap- 
proached Mr. C. N. Brsnor, teller of the bank, and, presenting a pair of pis- 
tols, proceeded to rob the institution. Mr. Bisnor ran into the room 
where Mr. Seymour was, and attempted to bolt the door, but they were 
too quick for them, and, forcing the door, Bissop was dragged out by the 
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throat, and Mr. Seymour presented with a rebel argument in the shape 
of a pistol at his head. They were then obliged to swear an oath of al- 
legiance to the Southern Confederacy, and not to divulge any of these 

roceedings for two hours. The leader of the party said: “ We are here 
under the order of General Earty. You have been down in the She- 
nandoah valley, burned our houses, and wasted our property ; and now 
we propose to pay you back in the same coin.” Mr. Szymour, being an 
extremely good Union man, hesitated about taking the oath prescribed ; 
but a threatened application of “cold lead” soon brought him to the 
rebel terms. 


Franxuin County Banyx.—According to the statements of the cashier, 
M. W. Bearpstey, and Jackson Crarx, a wood sawyer, the Franklin 
County Bank was entered a little after three o’clock by four men, well 
dressed and apparently middle aged. One of them came up to Crarg 
and said, “ You are my prisoner, and if you move an inch I’ll blow your 
brains out,” at the same time showing a pistol. They then told him to 
step back towards the vault. The leader of the party, who had but a 
little while before been endeavoring to purchase some gold of Mr. Bearps- 
igy, stepped up to him and very coolly remarked, “Sir, we are Confed- 
erate soldiers. We have come to rob the banks in this place, and there 
is one hundred of our gang here now. You must keep quiet, make no 
noise, and hand over in the first place all the greenbacks you have on 
hand, and then all the other moneys in your bank.” These terse remarks 
were followed by the speaker presenting a pistol to Mr. Brarpstxy’s 
head, and insisting on his compliance with their demands. The bank was 
soon cleaned, when the rascals made Mr. Bearpstey and Ciarx step into 
the vault, when they locked them in. These gentlemen remained in the 
vault about half an hour, when they were released by some citizens who 
had heard their cries for assistance. The vault was terribly close, and it 
is wonderful that they were not stifled to death before being released. 


First Nationat Banx.—The First National Bank is comparatively a 
new institution, having been started last spring. The party who robbed 
this bank had a scrimmage before they went in with a young man named 
BuaispeE 1, clerk in an adjoining clothing store. He saw these armed 
men coming towards the bank, and started to notify the cashier that 
there was a set of “ blacklegs” proposing to visithim. Before he entered 
the bank, however, he was stopped by the raiders, who, presenting a pis- 
tol, after a brief scuffle marched him and other prisoners to the Green, 
where a guard was set over them. Upon entering the bank Mr. Sowzzs, 
the cashier, was urbanely invited to hand over what money he had and 
the keys of the safe. The request was complied with, the funds abstract- 
ed, and Mr. Sow.Es marched off to the Green. The losses of this bank 
amounted to $52,650, as follows :—$29,650 in 7 3-10 Treasury bonds, in 
denominations of 50’s, 100’s, 500’s and 1,000’s; $15,000 in five per cent. 
legal tender interest bearing notes ; $8,000 in currency on New-England 
banks and greenbacks. A reward of one thousand dollars will be given 
for the necessary information which will lead to the conviction of any of 
the robbers, and all persons are cautioned against purchasing any of the 
above lost bonds, as payment has been stopped. After the raiders had 
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procured their horses they congregated in front of the American, and 
near the store of Gzorce H. Farrar, when they patrolled up and down 
Main street, firing at random. 

Nearly all the parties implicated are now under arrest, and undergoing 
an examination at Montreal. 


III. Counrerreir Fractiona, CurRENcyY. 


For several months ingeniously executed fifty cent counterfeit notes, 
fractional currency, have been in circulation along the line of the Erie 
tail-Road and in this city. So exactly did the bogus issue resemble the 
genuine, it had almost grown to be a custom not to refuse them in places 
where time in the matter of making change is a great consideration ; and 
it was only at banking-houses and brokers’ offices that they were detected 
and thrown out. This proving a great annoyance to our merchants and 
business men generally, the authorities at Washington were appealed to, 
and skillful detectives were employed to seek out the counterieiters, 
Under the direction of Col. L. C. Baker, Chief of National Detective 
Police, and officers CLarvor and McDevrrt, of the Metropolitan Detective 
force at Washington, the case was “ worked up.” For a long time Col. 
Baxer was in this city and elsewhere, employing much of his time in 
the discovery of the facts which led to the detection of the counterfeiters 
who have been manufacturing and putting in circulation these worthless 
notes, 

Fortunately, with one exception, the whole gang were secured about 
the 14th October. The case is an interesting one, and the seizures are 
highly important. 

In order to discover the persons engaged in this nefarious business, it 
was of course necessary to ascertain the locality, as nearly as possible, 
whence the counterfeit notes were issued. After considerable search, 
knowing that along the centre line of the Erie Rail-Road a large amount 
of the spurious issue was in circulation, the detectives came to the con- 
clusion that it must be at some point on that route the bogus issue was 
manufactured. After a careful investigation it was determined that the 
principal depot was at Paterson, N. J. In the endeavor of the oflicers 
to hunt up the counterfeiters, they became alarmed and removed their 
presses and plates to Port Jervis. The detectives soon becoming aware 
of their removal to that place, their further efforts were directed to the 
arrest of the parties engaged. After carefully reconnoitering the ground, 
the headquarters of the counterfeiters were ascertained, and on Thursday 
night, at 12 o’clock, when all were at work, they were taken into custody. 
Their names are as follows: 

1. Asa Marry, owner of the house and principal operator. 

2, A man named ALexanper, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, who is alleged 
to be an extensive counterfeiter, and who was in Port Jervis for the pur- 
pose of purchasing one hundred thousand dollars of the spurious paper. 

3. Martiy’s sister Fanny, who was preparing and cutting the notes. 

4. A man named Norris, supposed one of the ringleaders, subse- 
quently admitted to bail. 
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5. Ropert MAttory, an assistant. 

6. A man named Roprnson, the engraver of the plates, was in the 
house and was also arrested. This man has twice been convicted of 
counterfeiting. He was six years in prison at Trenton, but was pardoned 
out cight months ago, and began cutting the fractional currency plates, 
now seized, on the day on which he was released. 

The property captured consisted of forty thousand dollars in currency, 
which was to be the first installment of ALEXANDER’s one hundred 
thousand; the préss; two complete sets of fractional currency plates of 
the twenty-five cent and fifty cent denominations; a large quantity of 

aper, besides inks, tools and other materials, 

The counterfeiters were much astonished when they found the house 
surrounded, and no possibility of escape, and they quietly submitted to 
arrest. Some of them, when the officers appeared, were printing, while 
others were bronzing, cutting and tying notes in packages. Their opera- 
tions had become so extensive that they found it necessary to build an 
oven in which to dry the notes in wet weather. The plates were accu- 
rately engraved, some on steel, the others on copper—the latter being 
the endorsement of the note. Great credit is due Col. Baker and ofli- 
cers Crarvore and McDevirr for the skillful management of these arrests. 


IV. New-York CounrERFEITERS.. 


The public will be glad to learn that the government has recently 
taken very active measures to put a stop to the manufacture and circula- 
tion of the spurious fractional currency, with which, for months past, all 
the Northern States have been flooded. The counterfeits which have 
been most extensively circulated are those of the denomination of fifty 
cents. This is doubtless owing to the fact that they are the best exe- 
cuted. A portion of the counterfeit fifty cent notes are no doubt very 
clumsily made, and could be readily detected by those in the habit of 
handling the government fractional currency. Recently, however, the 
counterfeiters have brought their art to such a degree of perfection, that 
even brokers, tellers and cashiers of banks in Wall-street, and men whose 
constant business it is to decide upon the genuineness of all kinds of paper 
money, have been imposed upon by these spurious fifty-cent notes. 
When new their character can be discovered, but when they become 
soiled and worn there is no way of judging of the genuineness of these 
recent issues. It is stated, on good authority, that even the Treasury 
Department have been misled, and that small quantities of the spurious 
notes have been successfully passed upon the agents of the government. It 
was therefore determined to take some active and thorough steps in the 
matter. Considering the vast quantities of the counterfeit currency 
afloat, it was not supposed that all of it had been manufactured at one 
establishment. 

Col. Baxer, Chief of the National Detective Police at Washington, a 
short time since set himself to work to accomplish the great work. 
Messrs, Joun A. W. Crarvor and James A. McDevrrt, of Superintend- 
eut Wesp’s corps of detectives in Washington, were selected to aid him. 
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Meantime detectives in this city were enlisted in the matter, and the re. 
sult of the combined operations of the officials has proved highly satis. 
factory. Information was lodged with Superintendent Kennepy several 
weeks ago, and Chief Youne, and Detectives Exper and McCorp took 
charge of the working up of the case so far as this city and vicinity was 
concerned. The latter officials have just succeeded in seizing thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of the counterfeit fifty-cent stamps, a valuable 
printing press, numerous dies, a large quantity of printers’ ink, and other 
materials used in the manufacture of the bogus money. Messrs. Exper 
and McCorp, aided in their work by Detectives Witson and McDoveat, 
made a descent on the premises No. 200 Sixth-street, where they found, 
in a back room on the fourth floor, two men engaged in cutting and 
packing the currency. A quantity of sheets yet uncut were found. Some 
of them were incomplete, having received the imprint on one side only. 
The men found on the premises engaged in the business were taken into 
custody, and the property seized as above stated. The prisoners were 
taken to Police Headquarters and there examined. They gave their 
names as Cuartes Peter Hetterson and Henry Sermar. They vill 
be immediately turned over to the custody of the United States Marshal, 
The currency seized is very finely engraved from steel plates, the ink 
used is very fine, and the general appearance of the notes is well caleu- 
lated to deceive. The place where these men were arrested is a tene- 
ment house, known as the “Club House,” and the business of making 
this bogus money was carried on partially in those premises and partially 
in Newark, New-Jersey. The detectives engaged in working up the 
case are entitled to much credit for the vigilance with which they watched 
and waited, after they had obtained a very slight clue regarding the situ- 
ation of the house where the nefarious business was transacted. 


V. Boston. 


The banking house of Brewster, Sweet & Co., Boston, was robbed, 
in August last, of a large amount of government bonds, treasury notes, 
certificates of rail-road, and other stocks. A reward of four thousand 
dollars is offered by the firm for the recovery of the bonds, the numbers 
of which are known and advertised, and thus their negotiation by fraud- 
ulent parties is prevented. 


VI. Cuicagco. 


The State Savings Institution, on Washington, between Dearborn and 
Clark streets, Chicago, on 20th September, was the scene of one of the 
boldest robberies ever perpetrated. 

About seven o’clock, a well-dressed man, apparently aged twenty-two, 
quietly strolled into the bank. It was after business hours, and there 
was no one present except the teller, Mr. Heyry E. Provury, and the 
cashier, Mr. N. B. Kipper, the former of whom had just counted and laid 
upon his desk $6,200. 
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The intruder coolly walked up to the glass guard, or partition between 
him and the desk, struck it a heavy blow with his cane, and instantly 
seizing the entire pile of notes with both hands, fled precipitately out of 
the door, and westward along Washington-street. 

Mr. Provry, with admirable presence of mind, immediately leaped 
over the counter and gave chase, at the same time giving the alarm. At 
the corner some person told him that the thief had gone into the Metho- 
dist Church Block. 

Rightfully suspecting that the fugitive would leave the block by the 
Clark-street entrance, Mr. Provury hurried to it, just in time to meet the 
thief with open arms. By this time quite a number of persons had 
gathered around; and, finding himself stalled, the guilty man at once 
surrendered. 

Officer SrreBEL, who was present, then took him in charge, and con- 
veyed him to the Central Police station for safe keeping. There he 
gave his name as Mires C, Garpner, and confessed himself a profes- 
sional thief. 

Upon searching him, it was ascertained that he had in his possession 
$4,200 of the money, and after a search the other $2,000 were found 
lying on the sidewalk at the place where the arrest had been made. Hun- 
dreds of persons had walked over without seeing it. 

GarpNeR is from Baltimore, and is believed to be one of a gang of 
thieves who have recently arrived here to prosecute their business — 
Chicago Journal, 21st Sept. 


VII. New-York. 


Lorine N. Warson, cashier in the banking house of Crarx, Dover & 
Co., No. 51 Wall-street, was arrested Saturday, October 1, on board 
the steamer City of London, where he had taken passage for Liverpool, 
charged with appropriating to his own use $12,000 of his employers’ 
money. An investigation of the books of the firm showed that the 
accused had for some time past stolen from his employers, and covered 
up his peculations by means of false entries. The exact amount of his 
thefts is not yet ascertained, though the accused, who, after his arrest, 
admitted the charge, says that the sum is not so large as above stated. 
About $450 in English gold was found on his person. It is said that 
the prisoner was in the habit of speculating in stocks, He is a native 
of Brooklyn, and twenty-four years of age. He was committed for ex- 
amination. 


VIII. Forcertes on New-Yorx Ciry anp Country Banks. 


Some weeks since Superintendent Kennzpy received information that 
extensive forgeries had been committed on some of the banks in this city, 
Detectives Eustace, Fartey and Treman were by him deputed to inves- 
tigate the matter, and, if possible, arrest the guilty parties. They learned 
that on September 22 a check for $25,000, purporting to have been 
signed by Ricnarp D, Larurop, of the firm of Larsror, Lupineton & 
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Co., Nos. 28 and 25 Park Place, and certified by the Mechanics’ Bank, 
Trad been presented at the Bank of Commerce, and the money drawn, 
This check was subsequently found to be forged. From evidence which 
the detectives collected, they finally became convinced that the forgery 
had been perpetrated by Watrer Patterson, Micuazt O’Brisy, Ira 
GarapiEr, alias Garsipe, Grorce F. Coveuun, Huan McNz tus, Jony 
Sr. Crain and Spencer Perrus. These circumstances show how in- 
portant it is for bankers to be cautious in dealing with strangers. 

The first four were arrested, but the others are still at large. The an- 
tecedents of those arrested are thus given by the detectives: Parrrrsoy 
is a native of Philadelphia, and is aged about forty years; for the past 
twenty-five years he has been known to the police of this and neighboring 
cities as a most accomplished forger. He is a fine penman, and possesses 
considerable knowledge of business. As a forger, he is excelled by no 
one in this country, unless it may be the celebrated Col. Cross, at present 
serving out a term in the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia. 

The prisoner has also served several terms in New-York and Pennsyl- 
vania prisons. He is at present under indictment in this city to answer 
the charge of having signed the name of Simzon Draper, Collector of the 
Port, to a check for $1,000. He was promptly arraigned in the Court of 
General Sessions, and pleaded not guilty. O’Brien is in the habit of 
lounging about banks and hotels, and has the reputation among the 
police of a thief. He is the brother of Honora Sueparp, a notorious 
counterfeiter, who served several terms in the State Prison. The prisoner 
has also served one term. GarsipE has been several times arrested both 
in Philadelphia and Washington, but has never been convicted. Coveu- 
Lin was formerly a clerk in the employ of a large firm in this city. Ile 
understands the banking business thoroughly, and it was on account of 
this fact that his services were secured by the others. Spencer Perrvs 
is well known as a burglar, pickpocket and thief. He was arrested and 
convicted of picking pockets in the Crystal Palace in London, England, 
and served out a term of years in an English prison for that offence. He 
is a very intelligent man, and repudiates the society of common thieves 
and burglars. McNexuis and Sr. Crair have dealt almost altogether in 
forgeries. 

The evidence both before and since the arrest goes to show that ex- 
tensive forgeries have been committed in Jersey City, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Scranton, Albany, Troy, and other cities. 
The following are a portion of the forgeries committed on some of our city 
banks, in addition to the $25,000 mentioned above: One check of 
$3,140 on the Mechanics’ Bank, the check being dated Dec. 23, 1863, and 
signed D. McCreapy & Co.; another for $14,000 on the same bank, 
dated Sept. 16, 1864, and signed Witt1am M. Weeks; another on the 
same bank for $9,000, dated July 29, 1864, and signed E. H. Lvptow. 
This last check was deposited in the Sixth National Bank, and the 
amount drawn. Another forged check, to the amount of $20,365 42, 
bearing the signature of S. GitpErt, and dated June 4, 1864, was depos- 
ited in the Ninth National Bank, and the money drawn; another check 
on the Pacific Bank for $3,000, bearing the signature of C. GRrinNELL & 
Co., was presented, and the money drawn. 
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The names and certifications of all the above checks were forged. Proba- 
bly anumber of other forgeries on our other city banks will be developed. 
‘Lhe entire amount of the forgeries in this and other cities, it is believed, 
will amount to at least $250,000. The prisoners were taken before 
Justice Dow tne, and the following evidence elicited. Gxorcz F. Covan- 
tin, one of the accused, made a full confession. 

Heyry S. Vai, Cashier of the Bank of Commerce, New-York, testified 
that on September 22, 1864, a check, purporting to have been drawn 
by Rrcnarp D, Larurop, on the Mechanics’ Bank, for the sum of 
$25,127 50, payable to the order of W. A. WzeD, was presented to SAMUEL 
C. Moors, the private clerk of deponent, who is Cashier of the Bank of 
Commerce, in New-York, in a note addressed to deponent, requesting 
the value in U. S. 7-30 Treasury notes; that the said Moore, in accord- 
ance with the request contained in said note, enclosed the Treasury notes 
required to the address of W. A. Weep, as directed, and handed the 
same to the messenger who brought the note; that the said check 
is a forgery in every particular, and from information which deponent 
has received, he believes that the said check was so sent as aforesaid, by 
Srencern Perrus, Waiter Parrerson, Hue McNettis, Micuarn 
O’Brien, Joun Sr. Cuarr, JAmMes Witkins, Georce F. Coventry, and 
Ira GarapteR, and the above Treasury notes, so sent, were received by 
the last-mentioned persons. 

“ Larnrop, Lupineton & Co., Nos. 23 and 25 Park Place, and 20 and 22 Murray- 

street, New-York, Sept. 31, 1864. 

“H. F, Var, Esq.—Dear Sir: I am requested by Mrs, Witx1am Wuiryey, of 
Morristown, N. J., to inquire relative to an investment in the new 7-30 United 
States Treasury loan, and as she desires them from your institution, will you be kind 
enough to send, per bearer, the exact amount for $25,000, with accrued interest, say 
delivered to-morrow, if now ready. Referring you to Messrs. Latsror, Lupineton 
& Co., I am, yours respectfully, “H.W. Weep.” 


‘* Bank or Commerce, New-York, Sept. 21, 1864. 
“TL, W. Weep, Esq.—Dear Sir: We have the new 7-30 notes on hand, ready for 
delivery, and the figures for the sum of $25,000, payable to-morrow, will be: notes, 
$25,000; interest from August 15, (88 days,) $190—$25,190; less } of return, 
$62 50; leaving $25,127 50. Yours respectfully, 

** SamvuEL C, Moore, for the Cashier.” 
sad Hi. F. Vat, Esq.— Dear Sir: I enclose the amount as per bill of yesterday, with 
interest to date, for $25,000 7-30 Treasury notes, which you will please hand to 
bearer in sizes to suit your convenience, $1,000 and $500 preferred, and oblige, 
yours respectfully, “H. W. Weep.” 


IX. Onto. 


The depot of the A. & G. W. R. R., at Kent, Ohio, was broken open 

by burglars, and the door of the large safe in the ticket-office blown off. 
U pon examination, it was found that the door of the safe had been blown 
to pieces, but its contents were undisturbed. The safe contained about 
$360. Upon the same night the depot of the C. & P. R. R., at Ravenna, 
was broken into by burglars. A hole about the size of a dime was 
punched in the door of the safe. The door was charged with powder, 
and a fuse placed in connection with it. The fuse being defective, did 


not —— its mission. The safe contained about $1,100. 
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X. Lucas County, Onto. 


The office of the Treasurer of Lucas County, Ohio, was entered re- 
cently, and $2,150 in county bonds abstracted from the safe. At least 
half a pound of powder was used to force an opening to the safe, as the 
front portion of it was broken into more than a dozen pieces, and the 
composition filling pretty well scattered about the room. 


XI. Renssevarr County, N. Y. 


The store of Armstrone & Baucus, at Hoosick Corners, in Rensselaer 
County, was broken into recently, and the sum of $650 in money, and 
$14,000 in Rensselaer County bonds stolen. The burglars broke open 
the safe by means of sledges. They also destroyed a number of soldiers’ 
votes, which Mr. A, had received. They carried off none of the goods 
in the store. 


XII. Nortn Bennineton, Vr. 


In April, 1864, Messrs. T. W. Park and C. G, Lincoxy, President and 
Cashier of the First National Bank of North Bennington, Vt. put up at 
the Astor House, New-York, having in their possession a large number 
of notes of the above bank, of the denomination of $10. These notes 
they were engaged in endorsing. During their absence at dinner some 
one entered the room which they occupied and stole $4,480. The missing 
notes bore only the signature of the president of the bank. Every at- 
tempt was made to detect the thief, but without avail, and the president 
finally determined to pay the bills if presented at the bank, he himself 
becoming responsible to the shareholders for the amount stolen. A few 
of the bills were from time to time presented for payment, and attempts 
were again made to discover the thief. 

Detectives Ketso and Raprorp arrested Tuomas Cumminas, a waiter 
at the Astor House, and he finally confessed that he was the thief. In 
his possession was found $1,630 of the missing money. He was taken 
before Justice Dow1tne, at the Tombs, who, after a full examination, de- 
cided that he could not hold the prisoner, as the bills had not been signed 
by both the President and Cashier, as required by the law of Congress 
legalizing the National Banks. Lacking the signature of the Cashier, the 
bills were worthless as a legal tender. ‘The accused was then arrested by 
a Deputy United States Marshal, and held to await a trial, on a charge 
of passing false tokens. He has been employed at the Astor House for 
the past seventeen years. 


XIII. Foreep Bitts in France. 


The Paris Tribunal of Commerce has decided that the acceptor of 
forged bill of exchange is bound to pay it to a bona fide endorsee. Messrs. 
Barine Broruers, of London, lately received from Havana a bill purport- 
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ing to be drawn by MM. La Cruz & Co., upon MM. Fourp & Co., of 
Paris, to the order of M. Cartos Mepina. The payee requested the 
Messrs. Barine to discount the bill, and remit the proceeds in gold to 
Mr. Frrcugr, of New-York. Messrs. Bartye, having first got the bill 
accepted by Messrs, Foutp & Co., sent the sum of 2,500 sovereigns to 
New-York, as directed. Before the bill came to maturity MM. Foutp & 
Co. discovered that the drawer’s signature was a forgery, and on that 
ground refused to pay it. Thereupon Messrs, Barine brought their ac- 
tion. The court held that Messrs. Barive had been guilty of no laches, 
that the acceptance of Messrs. Foutp was to them a sufficient guarantee 
of the authenticity of the bill, and that it did not now lie in the mouth 
of MM. Foutp to say that it was a forgery as against Messrs. Barina. 
A decree for the payment of principal, interest and costs, was therefore 
made, 


Caution to Banxers.—The circumstances now detailed show the im- 
portance of having burglar-proof safes of the best order for banking-rooms. 
The cover of this work indicates where these can be had. 


THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD. 


Ix the preceding numbers of the Bangers’ Maeazine of the current 
year, we gave to our readers tabular statements showing the daily fluctua- 
tions in the market values of gold at New-York, from June, 1862, to 
October, 1864. We propose to continue this record from month to 
month, as a portion of the financial history of the times. 


Premium, Premium. Premium. 


Oct. 17,...1163 @U2B .. Oct. 31,...1123 @ 129 .. Nov. 14,...148 @ 1464 

18,..106} @ 1174 .. Nov. 1,...130 @141} .. 15,...187 @ 1443 
129% @146 .. 16,..,1234 @ 140 
. 126% @ 136} .. 17,...118} @ 129 
.-.181f @ 139 .. 18, ..109% @ 1184 
.-0185¢ @ 145} .. 19,...116% @ 124} 


.. 1884 @ 150} .. 21,...1173 @ 122 
... 1454 @ 1494 .. 22,...1223 @ 128} 
...146 @160.. 23,...1204 @ 124% 
--1147 @ 1164 .. 2188 @158 .. 24,... Holiday. 

+1158 @ 1173 .. 138% @ 145 .. 25,..L164@121} 
++118$ @ 1203 .. 12,,..142 @145 .. 26,.-118 @124 


19,,..1074 @ 1114 .. 
20,...1068 @ 111} .. 
21,...1073 @ 109} .. 
22,,..109$ @ 113} . 
24,...1123 @ 1172 .. 
25,...115 @ 1188 .. 

.-1124 @ 117% .. 


Pa Pes 


no 


rotor 
OD aS 


i 
See 


~ 
~~ 


The figures in full face denote the days in which the lowest and high- 
est prices were obtained. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OR DATE OF ORGANIZATION, 
Continued from page 405, November No. 
* There were no State Banks in operation in 162-3, at the places marked with a star [*]. 


State. Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 


. Mass.,.... Boylston N.B., Bost’n, Amos Cummings, John J. Soren,........ $ 400,000 
N. B. of Germantown, Charles Magarge, Charles W. Otto,..... 200,000 
Phil. N. B. of Com.,.. George H. Ziegler,.... John A. Lewis, .. 250,000 
Jamestown, First N.B. Alonzo Kent, 100,000 
Gloucester, ‘“* ‘* William A. Pew, George R. Bradford,.. 100,000 
Winona, “« « Lemuel C. Porter, Thomas E. Bennett,.. 50,000 
Boston. B’way N. B.,. Henry Southen, Horace H. White,.... 200,000 


Wet Ohester Co... ¢ John Marshall, ....... William W. Jefferis,.. 25,000 
Winthrop, First N. B., Charles M. Bailey, .... Francis E. Webb, .... 50,000 


Boston. National B. aan! te , 
of Commerce,.... Benjamin E. Bates,... Caleb H. Warner, .... 2,000,000 


. First . pom 
ug et om Edward Pier, ......... Augustus G. Ruggles, 75,000 


Phila. Com. N. B. of, Joseph Jones,. ....... Samuel C, Palmer, ... 1,000,000 

“ Manuf. N. B. of, John Jordan, Jr.,..... Moses W. Woodward,. 570,150 

Randolph N. B.,..... Seth Turner, Henry Stevens, 150,000 

Keene. Ches. N. B. of, John H. Elliott,....... Royal H. Porter, 100,000 

Phil. Southwark N.B. Jobn B. Austin,....... Francis P. Steel,..... 25,000 

“ Consolidation N.B. James VY. Watson, .... Joseph N. Piersol,.... 300,000 

Newcastle, First N. B. Isaac N. Phillips, Edwin J. Agnew, 150,000 

.. Phila. Union N. B. of, James Dunlap, Joseph J. Huckel,.... 750,000 

. *Angelica, First N. B., Amos Lockhart,....... J. E. Robinson, ...... 100,000 
Providence,Second, William Sprague, Theophilus Salisbury, 200,000 
Northumberland, .... Amos E. Kapp,...... -. James Hi. Jenkins,.... 100,000 

*Mahanoy City, Abraham Focht, William L, Goden, ... 50,000 

PBerwick, cccocces cece M. W. Jackson, M. E. Jackson, 50,000 

*Corry National Bank, Thomas Struthers,.... C. G. Harmon,....... 100,000 

sad meek os i Charles H. Rogers,.... John Castner, ..... eo. 200,000 

. Indiana, . *Crawfordsville, William H. Durham,.. Benjamin Wasson, ... 75,000 
. Mass,,... Millbury Nat. Bank,. Hosea Crane, David Atwood, ....... 100,000 
3. Penn.,... Doylestown Nat. Bk., Charles E. Dubois, .... John J. Brock, ....... 105,000 
Ny) Nat B of. [ Moody Currier, George B. Chandler, .. 100,000 
. Indiana, . Peter S. Veeder, Samuel Finney, 50,000 
. Mass... { a Honto t Reuben E. Demmon., George E. Hersey,.... 500,000 
. Minn., ... *Rochester. First,... John R. Cook, T. H. Titus, 50,000 
. Penn., ... Harrisburg Nat. Bk.,. William M. Kerr, James W. Weir, 800,000 
. Indiana, . Indianapolis Nat. B.,. Stoughton A. Fletcher, Ebenezer Sharpe, 500,000 
eSadonal Bank, off William Bramball,.... Stephen G. Davis,.... 750,000 
Laneaster Nat. Bk.,.. Jacob Fisher, Caleb T, Symmes, .... 200,000 
a. at E. S. Mosely,........+ John Andrews,....... 200,000 
Middletown. N. B. of, George Smuller, J. D, Cameron,..... - 100,000 


Wrational Bank of ¢ Colin M. Reed, James MeIivaine,..... 150,000 
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Nat BeofNey,,. ¢ John B. Hill, ........, Israel H. Voorhees,... 100,000 
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BANK ITEMS. 


To Bangs anp Banxers.—The publisher of the Bankers’ Macaztne proposes to 
issue, in December, 1864, Zhe Merchants and Bankers’ Almanac for 1865, containing— 
1. A list of the banks, arranged alphabetically, in every State and City of the 
Union. Names of President and Cashier, and capital of each, (November, 1864.) 
2. List of National Banks in operation, names of President and Cashier of each. 38. 
A list of 1,000 Private Bankers in the United States, with the name of the New- 
York Correspondent of each, 4. A list of the Banks in Canada, New-Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, their Cashiers, Managers and Foreign Agents. 5. List of Banks 
and Bankers in London, November, 1864. 6. List of Bankers in Europe, Asia, 
South America, Australia, West Indies, &c. With a variety of information valua- 
ble to bankers and bank officers, as heretofore in the several volumes of the 
Bankers’ Almanac. Subscribers are requested to report immediately any recent 
changes of bank officers and of private bankers. 


Owing to the advance of one hundred to two hundred per cent. in the cost of 
printing and paper and binding, the price of the Merchants and Bankers’ Almanac 
will be advanced this year to $1.50 per copy. 


Banx Houtways.—As Christmas, 1864, and New Year’s day, 1865, will both occur 
on a Sunday, the Monday following will be observed as holidays, according to the 
statute of New-York. All bills and notes due on those days should be notified as 
due on Saturday, December 24th, or Saturday, December 31st. 


New-York.—Tnomas L, Taytor, Esq., has resigned the Cashiership of the Hanover 
Bank, and is succeeded by Joun T. Banker, Esq., late Cashier of the City Bank, 
Poughkeepsie. Mr. Taytor had held this position in the Hanover Bank since 1854, 
and had been in the bank from its first establishment, in 1851. Mr. Taytor has 
established a banking firm at No. 5 Broad-street, in connection with Mr. Tuomas 
Reep, under the name of T, L, Taytor & Reep. This firm will give especial atten- 
tion to government securities and others at the regular board. (See their card on 
the cover of this Magazine.) 


New-York.—The National Currency Bank has been established at the corner of 
Wall-street and Broadway, in the rooms lately occupied by Tuompson Broruers. 
President, F. Grancer Apams, Esq., late of Chicago; Cashier, E. Scortetp, Esq. 

New- York:.—Wiirtam_ R. Fospicx, Esq., for some years a prominent director of 
the st. Nicholas Bank, has become the President of that institution, at the late an- 
nual election, in place of CaLeB Barstow, Esq., who, after several years of active 
service, declined a re-election. The bank, under the presidency of Mr. Barstow, 
has been very successful. 


Angelica.—The First National Bank of Angelica, Alleghany County, New-York, 
(No, 564,) was organized in October, with a present capital of $100,000, limited to 
$200,000. President, A. Lockuart; Cashier, J. E. Ropixsoy. This is the first 
banking institution established here. 


Elmira.—Pratr V. Bryan, Esq., late Assistant-Cashier of the Traders’ Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., was, on the 20th of October last, elected Cashier of the First 
National Bank, Elmira, in place of H. R. Kenpatt, resigned. 


Corning.—The George Washington Bank, at Corning, has closed its business, and 
1s succeeded by the George Washington Banking office, as a private bank, under 
= management of the former officers, viz., George W. Patrersoy, Jr., and Zeran 

‘ODD. 


_Jamestown.—The First National Bank of Jamestown, Chautauque County, N. Y. 
(No, 548,) was organized in October, 1864, with a present capital of $100,000- 
President, Atonzo Kent, 
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Auburn—Cuartrs N. Ross, Esq., has been chosen Cashier of the First National 
Bank, Auburn, Cayuga County, N. Y., in place of A. G. Bearpstry, Esq., resigned, 


Syracuse.—The capital of the Third National Bank, Syracuse, has been increased 
from $200,000 to $800,000, with privilege to increase to $400,000. 


Vew- York.—It is announced that the Bank of Commerce, of this city, with a capi- 
tal of ten millions of dollars, will soon re-organize under the National Bank Act. 
The circulation of the bank at present is very small. 


New- York.—Jounx T. Banker, Esq., for some years Cashier of the City Bank, of 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y., has been appointed Cashier of the Hanover 
Bank, New-York City, in place of Tuomas L. Taytor, Esq., who resigned in No- 
vember, and is now a member of the banking firm of T, L. Taytor, Ruep & Co., 
No. 5 Broad-street, N. Y. 


Maixe.—The First National Bank of Winthrop, Kennebec County, Maine, was 
organized in October, (No. 553,) with a capital of $50,000, limited to $100,000, 
President, Cuartes M. Baiwtey; Cashier, Francis E. Wess, This bank takes the place 
of the old Bank of Winthrop. 


The Calais Bank Raiders.—W m. Cotttss, Francis X. Jones and Wm. Puaturs, the 
three Calais Bank raiders, have been sent to Thomaston to serve out their sentence 
of three years. In passing through Bangor they cheered for Jerr. Davis, and said 
they had friends in that city who would not refuse to help them, The rascals were 
quite talkative, and pretended to expect to be released as soon as Jerr. Davis made 
a demand for them, which he would do at once, as they were prisoners of war. The 
captain, or ringleader, Cottins, said they were regularly in the Confederate service, 
and were sent there to take the place, a feat which they should have accomplished, 
had it not been for treachery. He said the St. Albans affair was by his men— 
Portland (Me.) Argus. 


New-Hampsuire.—The Connecticut River National Bank was organized in October, 
at Charlestown, Sullivan County, N. H., (No. 537,) with a present capital of $100,000, 
limited to $250,000. President, Hore Larnror; Cashier, Georce Oxcorr, both of 
the late Connecticut River Bank, at that place. 


Manchester. —The Amoskeag National Bank, at Manchester, Hillsborough 
County, N. H., (No. 574,) was organized in November. The capital at present is 
$100,000, (instead of $200,000,) and limited to $500,000. President, Moopy Currier, 
for many years Cashier of the old Amoskeag Bank; Cashier, George B, Cuanpien. 


Keene.—The Cheshire National Bank of Keene, Cheshire County, N. H., (No. 559,) 
was organized in October, with a present capital of $100,000, limited to $250,000. 
President, Joun H, Exuiorr; Cashier, Roya H. Porter, both of the late Cheshire 
Bank, at that place. 

Francestown.—The First National Bank of Francestown, Hillsborough County, 
N. H., was organized in November, with a capital of $60,000, limited to $100,000. 
President, Taomas B. Braprorp; Cashier, Paut H. Brxsy, both of the Francestown 
Bank, the charter of which is relinquished. 

Massacuusetrs—The Randolph National Bank, at Randolph, Norfolk County, 
Mass., (No. 558,) succeeds the old Randolph Bank, with a present capital, as before, 
of $150,000, and limited to $500,000. President, Sera ‘Turner; Cashier, Heyry 
Stevens, both of the old bank. 


Millbury.—The Millbury National Bank, at Millbury, was organized in November, 
1864, (No. 572,) with a present capital of $100,000, limited to $500,000, Presi lent, 
Hosea Crane; Cashier. Davin Arwoop, for some years Cashier of the old Millbury 
Bank, the business of which is merged with that of the new institution. 


Laneaster.—The Lancaster National Bank, of Laneaster, Worcester County, Mass ’ 
(No, 588.) was organized in November, with a present capital of $200,000, limited 
to $500,000. President, Jacos Fisuer; Cashier, Cates T, Symmes, both of the Lan- 
caster Bank, the charter of which is relinquished. 
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Massacuusetts.—The following are the aggregates of loans, specie, deposits and 
circulation of the banks in Massachusetts at the dates named. The capital of the 
country banks of Massachusetts, November, 1864, was $24,969,500. 

Aggregate 

Deposits and 
Loans. Specie, Deposits, Circulation, Circulation. 

October, 1861, $ 110,940,984 .. $8,707,616 .. $ 33,372,274 .. $ 19,790,375 .. $ 53,162,849 
January, 1862, ....... 109,911,273 .. 10,587,118 .. 84,379,006 .. 19,510,687 .. 53,889,693 
Sept., 121,489,184 .. 9,758,818 . 88,771,147 .. 26,845,759 .. 65,616,906 
Jan, 30, 1864, 182,657,854 .. 8,918,657 .. 43,029,709 .. 81,479,868 .. 74,509,077 
March 5, ** ........ 180,606,448 .. 8,605,058 .. 46,857,710 .. 81,880,787 .. 78,185,497 
April2, * 129,494,380 .. 8,319,691 .. 46,563,924 .. 81,572,165 .. 78,136,089 

oo = 180,107,908 .. 8,802,290 .. 45,956,147 .. 83,028,275 .. 78,984,422 
July 2, * 123,570,391 .. 7,638,990 .. 43,051,813 .. $1,269,069 .. _74,820,Ss2 

* $0, 115,248,119 . 6,965,036 . 40,359,742 .. 81,263,457 .. 71,643,199 
Sept. 1, seeseee 116,225,778 .. 7,084,350 88,160,808 .. 81,777,755 .. 69,938,563 
Oct. 1, 111,864,048 .. 6,S45,583 .. 36,541,776 .. 82,588,879 .. 69,080,155 


Nov. 5, 58,056,567 .. 1,239,948 .. 13,096,037 . 21,842,414 .. 
= 50,865,470 .. 4,976,778 .. 28,978,894 .. 9,074,983 .. coos 


$ 103,922,087 .. $6,216,721 .. $42,074,981 .. $80,917,897 .. $72,992,328 


Framingham.—The National Bank at Framingham, announced in our last No., is 
organized under the name of the Framingham National Bank. 


Worcester.—Artuur A, GoopELt, Esq., succeeds L, W. Haumonp, Esq., as Cashier 
of the First National Bank, at Worcester, 


Chelsea,—The First National Bank of Chelsea, Suffolk County, Mass., was organ- 
ized in October, (No. 533,) with a capital of $150,000, limited to$500,000. Presi- 
dent, Isaac Sreppins; Cashier, WittiaM R, Pearman, both of the late Tradesmen’s 
Bank, of Chelsea. 


Boston. — The Eliot Bank has organized under the National Bank Act, as the 
Eliot National Bank, (No. 636,) with a present capital of $600,000, limited to 
—— President, Jony Demerritt; Cashier, Rosert L. Day, both of the old 

ank, 


Boston.—The Boylston National Bank, of Boston, (No. 545,) was organized in Oce 
tober, and takes the place of the old Boylston Bank. President, Amos Cummins ; 
Cashier, Joun J, Soren, both of the old bank. The capital remains the same, 
$400,000, and now limited to $800,000. 


Boston.—The Broadway National Bank, at Boston, (No. 551,) takes the place of 
the old Broadway Bank, at South Boston; capital increased from $150,000 to 
$200,000, and limited to $500,000. President, Henry Soutnen; Cashier, Horace 
I. Wurre, for some years Cashier of the old Broadway Bank. 


_ Boston.—The National Bank of Commerce (No. 554) takes the place of the old 
Bank of Commerce; capital $2,000,000, as before. President, Bensamix E. Bates ; 
Cashier, CaLes H. Warner, both of the latter bank for some years; Assistant Cash- 
ler, GEorce W, Harris, 


Boston.—The Howard National Bank of Boston (No. 578) was organized in No- 
vember, with a present capital of $500,000, limited to $1,000,000. President, Rev- 
ben E. Demwon; Cashier, Gzorce E. Hersey, both of the late Howard Bank, of that 
city. 


Soston.—The Shawmut National Bank of Boston, Suffolk County, Mass., (No. 
582.) was organized in November, with a present capital of $750,000, limited to 
$1,000,000, President, Wittram Bramuatt; Cashier, SterueN G, Davis. 


Holyoke,—Mr. C, W. Ranter was elected President of the Hadley Falls Bank, 
October 20th, vice A. D, Cuarry, Esq., resigned, and Mr, H. P. Tzsry has been ap- 
pointed Cashier. 


ep se ee ee 
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Gloucester.—The First National Bank of Gloucester, Essex County, (No. 549,) was 
organized in October, with a present capital of $100,000, limited to $300,000, 
President, Wituram A, Pew; Cashier, Gzorce R. Braprorp, There are two banks 
remaining under State organization at Gloucester, viz.: Bank of Cape Ann, capital 
$150,000, and Gloucester Bank, $300,000. 


Brighton.—Joun L. Orpway, Esq. has been chosen Cashier of the Bank of 
Brighton, in place of Cuartzs C. Hurcurnson, resigned. 


Grafton.—Jonatuan D. Wueeter, Esq., has been elected President of the Grafton 
Bank, in place of E,. B, Stopparp, Esq. 


Westfield.—The capital of the First National Bank of Westfield has been in- 
creased from its former amount ($75,000) to $100,000. 


Newburyport.—The Mechanics’ National Bank of Newburyport, Essex County, (No, 
584,) was organized in November, with a capital of $2u0,000, limited to $800,000, 
President, Epwarp S. Mosety; Cashier, Joun Anprews, both of the old Mechanics’ 
Bank. 


Connectiout.—The First National Bank of Killingly, Conn., (No. 450,) commenced 
business September 1, 1864, with a capital of $110,000, limited to $300,000. Pres- 
ident, ArnotD Fenner ; Cashier, Henry N. Ciemons. 


Rrope Istanp.—The Second National Bank of Providence, R. I., (No. 565,) was 
organized in October, 1864, with a present capital of $200,000, limited to $2,000,000. 
President, Wi1t1am Sprague; Cashier, Tueoruitus SaisBury, 


New-Jersry.—The National Bank of New-Jersey, at New-Brunswick, Middlesex 
County, (No. 587,) was organized in November, with a capital of $100,000, limited 
to $500,000. President, Joun B, Hitt; Cashier, Israexn H. Vooruees, both of the 
Bank of New-Jersey, the charter of which is relinquished in favor of the new bank. 


Pennsytvanta.—The legislature of Pennsylvania passed an act on the 22d August 
last, entitled “An act enabling banks of the Commonwealth to become associations 
for the purpose of banking under the laws of the United States.” 


Philadelphia.—The Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank of Philadelphia was 
organized in October, (No. 538,) with a capital of $2,000,000, limited to $5,000,000, 
President, Sinateron A. Mercer ; Cashier, Witt1am Rvsuroy, Jr., both of the former 
bank. 


Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia National Bank takes the place of the old Phil- 
adelphia Bank, with a capital of $1,500,000, limited to $5,000,000, (No. 589.) 
President, Tuomas Roptns ; Cashier, B. B, Comecys, both of the old bank. 


Philadelphia.—The Penn National Bank of Philadelphia, (No. 540,) takes the 
place of the old Bank of Penn Township, with a present capital of $350,000, limited 
to $500,000. President, Extsau Datierr; Cashier, James KussELL. 


Philadelphia.—The National Bank of the Northern Liberties (No. 541) was organ- 
ized in October, with a capital of $500,000, limited to $1,000,000. President, 
JosepH Moore; Cashier, Witttam GuuMere, Cashier for some years of the old Bank 
of the Northern Liberties, 


Philadelphia.—The Corn Exchange National Bank (No. 542) of Philadelphia, 
takes the place of the old Corn Exchange Bank, established in the year 1858 ; present 
capital, $500,000, limited to $1,000,000. President, ALExanDER G, CaTTELL; 
Cashier, Jonn W. Torrey, both of the old bank. 


Philadelphia.—The City National Bank of Philadelphia was organized in October, 
(No. 548,) with a present capital of $400,000, limited to $1,000,000. President, 
WiuaM F, Hucues; Cashier, G. Atsert Lewis, both of the old bank. The charter 
of the former City Baak is relinquished. 

Philadelphia.—The Kensington National Bank of Philadelphia (No. 544) takes the 
place of the old Kensington Bank, President, Joun Ronpins; Cashier, Cuarces T. 
Yerkes, both of the old bank. 
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Philadelphia. —Cuartes T. Yerkes, Esq., for a long time the active and intelligent 
Cashier of the Kensington Bank, has been elected to the Presidency of the bank, in 
place of the Hon. Jouy Rosstys, resigned, and Wituiam McCownet has been elected 
Cashier in place of Mr. Yerxes. , 


Philadelphia.—The National Bank of Germantown, (No. 540,) located within the 
city limits of Philadelphia, takes the place of the old Bank of Germantown, with a 
present capital of $200,000, limited to $500,000. President, Cuartes Macarce ; 
Cashier, Cuartes W. Orro, both of the old bank. 


Philadelphia.—The National Bank of Commerce (No, 547) was organized in Oc- 
tober, and assumed the place of the former Bank of Commerce, with a capital of 
$250,000, limited to $500,000. President, George H. Zmeter; Cashier, Joun A. 
Lewis, both of the old bank, 


Philadelphia.—The Commercial National Bank of Philadelphia (No. 556) com- 
menced business in November, with a capital of $1,000,000, and takes the place of 
the old Commercial Bank. President, Josern Jonzs; Cashier, Samugt C. Parmer. 


Philadelphia.—The Manufacturers’ National Bank of Philadelphia (No. 557) com- 
menced business in November, as successor to the old Manufacturers and Mechanics’ 
Bank of that city; capital, $570,150, limited to $1,000,000. President, Joun Jor- 
pay, Jr.; Cashier, Moses W. Woopwarp, both of the old bank. 


Philadelphia.—The Southwark National Bank of Philadelphia (No. 560) takes 
the place of the old Southwark Bank; capital, $250,000, limited to $1,000,000. 
President, Joun B, Austin ; Cashier, Francis P. Street, both of the old bank. 


Philadelphia.—The Consolidation National Bank of Philadelphia (No, 561) com- 
menced business in November, with a capital of $300,000, limited to $500,000. 
President, James V. Watson; Cashier, Josern N. Pirrsot, both of the old bank. 


Philadelphia.—The Union National Bank of Philadelphia (No. 563) commenced 
business in November, with a capital of $750,000, limited to $1,000,000. President, 
James Duntap; Cashier, Josern J. Hucxet, both of the old bank. 


Philadelphia.—The Tradesmen’s National Bank of Philadelphia (No, 590) was 
organized in November, with a capital of $200,000, limited to $500,000. President, 
Cuartes H. Rogers; Cashier, Joun Castner, both of the old bank. 


Doylestown. —The Doylestown National Bank was organized in November,(No. 573,) 
at Doylestown, Bucks County, with a present capital of $100,000, limited to $500,000. 
— Cuartes E. Dusois; Cashier, Joun J. Brock, both of the old Doylestown 

ank, 

Erie—The Keystone National Bank of Erie, Erie County, (No. 535,) was organ- 
ized in October, 1864, with a present capital of $150,000, limited to $600,000, 
President, Oranae Nosie; Cashier, Joan J. Town. The First National Bank of Erie 
was established in July, 1863, (No. 12.) 


Westchester.—The National Bank of Chester County, (No. 552,) at Westchester, 
Pa., was organized in October, with a present capital of $225,000, limited to 
$450,000, and assumes the business of the old Bank of Chester County. President, 


= MarsuaL; Cashier, Wittiam W. JerFenis, for several years Cashier of the old 
ank, 


Neweastle—The First National Bank of Newcastle, Lawrence County, Pa., 
(No. 562,) was organized in October, with a present capital of $150,000, limited to 
$500,000. President, Isaac N. Puttuirs; Cashier, Epwin J. AcNew. 


Coatesville —The National Bank of Chester Valley, Chester County, Pa., (No. 575,) 
was organized in December, with a capital of $150,000, limited to $300,000. Presi- 
dent, Asragam Grppons; Cashier, Francis F. Davis, both of the late Bank of Chester 
Valley, at that place. Coatesville is on the Pennsylvania Central Rail-Road, forty 
niles from Philadelphia. 


| Harrisburg.—The Harrisburg National Bank, at Harrisburg, Dauphin County, 
(No. 580,) the capital of the State, was organized in November, witb a present 
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capital of $300,000, limited to $500,000. President, Wittram M. Kerr; Cashier, 
James W, Weir, both of the old Harrisburg Bank, the charter of which is relin. 
quished in favor of the new bank. 


Middletown.—The National Bank of Middletown, Dauphin County, Pa., (No, 585,) 
was organized in November, with a capital of $100,000, limited to $250,000. Presi. 
dent, Grorce Smutter; Cashier, J. D. Cameron, both of the Bank of Middletown, 
which will discontinue business. 


Washington.—The National Bank of Washington, at Washington, Franklin 
County, Pa., (No. 586,) was organized in November, with a capital of $150,000, 
limited to $300,000. President, Corin M. Reep; Cashier, James McIxvaine, both 
of the late Franklin Bank of Washington. 

Northumberland.—The First National Bank of Northumberland, Northumberland 
County, (No. 566,) was organized in October, 1864, with a present capital of 
$100,000, limited to $300,000. President, A. E. Karr; Cashier, J. H. Jenkins. The 
Bank of Northnmberland, for many years at this place, has been this year removed 
to Sunbury, in the same county. (See October number, p. 313.) 


Mahanoy.—The First National Bank of Mahanoy City, Schuylkill County, (No. 567,) 
was organized in October, with a capital of $50,000, limited to $200,000. President, 
AprauaM Foont; Cashier, Wituram L. Gopen. This is the first bank established 
here, The Mahanoy and Broad Mountain Rail-Road here forms a junction with the 
Catawissa Railway, 103 miles from Philadelphia. 


Berwick.—The First National Bank of Berwick, Columbia County, (No. 568,) was 
organized in November, with a present capital of $50,000, limited to $100,000, 
President, M. W. Jackson; Cashier, M. E. Jacxsoy. This is the first banking insti- 
tution established at this place. Berwick is a post-borough of Briar Creek Town- 
ship, Columbia County, Pa., on the right bank of the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna River, 95 miles N. N. E. from Harrisburg. The North Branch Canal passes 
through the place, and a bridge, 1,260 feet long, connects it with Nescopeck,a 
village of Luzerne County. Iron ore and stone coal are abundant in this neighbor- 
hood, 

Corry.—The Corry National Bank has been established at Corry, Erie County, 
Pa., (No. 569,) the heart of the oil region of the State. President, Tuomas Sravru- 
ERs; Cashier, C.G. Harmoy, This is the first banking institution at this place. 

The Oil Region.—It is stated that CuanpteR R, Ransom, Esq., United States Na- 
tional Bank Commissioner, has been sent by the government to visit the principal 
cities in the oil region of Pennsylvania, to ascertain how far it is advisable to grant 
banking privileges to the applications that have been made from that quarter, which, 
we understand, are both numerous and pressing. 

Inttxors —The capital of the Bank of Bloomington, McLean County, Illinois, has 
been increased to $111,000. 

Geneseo.—The First National Bank of Geneseo, Henry County, IIl., (No. 554) 
was organized in October, with a present capital of $100,000, limited to $300,000. 
President, ANprew Crawrorp; Cashier, Cuartes Perry. There was no banking 
institution at this place in 1863-64. 

Chicago.—The Fifth National Bank of Chicago (No. 820) has increased its capital 
from $100,000 to $250,000. President, Jostan Lombarp; Cashier, Isaac G. Lomvarp. 

Ixptava.—M. A. Matort, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Bedford Branch of 
the Bank of the State of Indiana, in place of Georce A, Taorntoy, deceased. 

Crawfordsville.—The First National Bank of Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, 
Indiana, (No, 571,) was organized in November, with a present capital of $75,0\"", 
limited to $100,000. President, Wientam’ H. Duran; Cashier, Bexsawiy Was:0’. 
There has been no other banking institution at this place of late years. 

Indianapolis —The Indianapolis National Bank has been organized (No, 571) at 
Indianapolis, Marion County, Indiana, with a capital of $510,000. President, 
Srovcuron A. FLetcugr, Sen.; Cashier, Eeenezer Suarrs, of the banking house 
Frercoer & Suarps, 
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Attica.—The First National Bank of Attica, Fountain County, Indiana, (No. 577,) 
was organized in November, with a capital of $50,000, limited to $100,000. Presi- 
dent, Peter S. Veeper; Cashier, Samuet Finney. 


Lovisiana.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the First National Bank of 
New-Orleans, held July 12, Bensamty F. Franpers, Esq., having resigned the Presi- 
dency of the bank, Aveustus C. Granam, Esq., (hitherto Cashier,) was duly elected 
President, and L, B. Wurrmorr, Acting Cashier. 


Micnioan.—The First National Band of Pontiac, Michigan, has passed into the 
hands of Mr, E. B. Comsroos, of the firm of Comstock & Stour. The bank is now 
in operation, 

Detroit—Mr, Henry C. Kinser resigned the Cashiership of the First National 
Bank of Detroit, on the 80th of September, 1863, and is succeeded by Mr. Samuet F. 
Pirrman, 


Misyesota—The First National Bank of Winona, Winona County, Minnesota, 
(No. 550,) was organized in October, with a capital of $50,000, limited to $250,000. 
President, Lemvet C, Porter ; Cashier, Tuomas E. Bennett, both of the late Southern 
Bank of Winona, 


Rochester,—The First National Bank of Rochester, Olmstead County, Minnesota, 
(No. 579,) was organized in November, with a capital of $50,000, limited to $200,000. 
President, Joun R, Coox; Cashier, T. H. Trrus. This is the first banking institution 
established here. 


Missourt.—BeErNarD Porprinc was, on the 17th November, elected President of 
the First National Bank of Carondelet, St. Louis County, Mo., in place of Witttam 
Tavssia. 


Outo.—The capital of the First National Bank of Cleveland has been increased 
from $125,000 to $200,000, with privilege of increase to $500,000. President, 
Georce W. Wortnineron ; Cashier, Sera W. Critrexpen, 


Columbus.—At a meeting of the Board of Control of the State bank of Ohio, held 
recently at Columbus, it was determined by the representatives of a majority of the 
banks, to transfer that institution to the national system of banking, either before or 
at the time of the expiration of their present charter. Three of the banks in Co- 
lumbus will soon apply for charters under the national law. 


Wisconsix,—The First National Bank of Fond du Lac, Fond du Lae County, Wis- 
consin, (No. 555,) was organized in October, with a capital of $75,600, limited to 
$500,000. President, E>warp Pier; Cashier, Avaustus G. RugGies, 


Nationat Banks,—In addition to those announced in the previous pages, the 
following have been organized: No. 588, First National Bank, Malden, Mass. ; No. 
589, Essex National Bank, Haverhill, Mass.; No. 590, Fall River National Bank, 
Mass,; No. 591, National Exchange Bank, Columbus, O.; No. 592, Girard National 
Bank, Philadelphia; No, 593, National Bank of Chambersburg; No. 594, First 
National Bank. Danvers, Mass.; No. 595, People’s National Bank, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
596, Claremont National Bank, N. H. 


Tue Leeps Banxina Co.—The London Economist says of this late failure, that it 
has greatly added to the already unsettled state of monetary affairs. It has been 
the cause of several other stoppages, which, reaciing on the cotton and produce 
markets by realizations for the purpose of liquidation, threaten present holders 
with further loss. Under these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that few 
care to occupy themselves with the future prospects of the money market, when its 
preseut condition is so full of embarrassing causes. There has been to-day a good 
demand for money; partly in connection with the Stock Exchange settling, and 
partly on account of the provision required for the large amount of mercantile bills 
falling due at the quarter. 
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PRIVATE BANKERS. 


The “ Mercnants ayp Bankers’ Armanac” for the year 1865, is now in prepara. 
tion, for publication in December, 1864. This volume will embrace an accurate list 
of all the banks and the national banks in the United States, with a complete list of 
the private bankers in every State, and the name of the New-York correspondent of 
each. Those bankers who wish their names inserted, with the names of the'r New. 
York correspondents, are requested to send the names without delay. Some bank. 
ers have, without reflection, objected to the publication of the names of their New. 
York correspondents, Against this objection we urge, that without such name or 
names being known, it is difficult for Eastern banks and bankers to ascertain the 
character and standing of parties at a remote distance. The publication is a decided 
advantage, both to the Western banker and to the Eastern bank or merchant, who 
desires an agent for the collection of commercial paper. 

Cards of private bankers will be inserted in the Almanac at fifteen dollars each, 
for one-fifth of a page. 


New-Yorx.—Messrs. Duncan, Saerman & Co. have transferred their London ac 
count, late with Messrs. George Peasopy & Co., (dissolved,) to the bankin- firm of 
Messrs. Fiyzay, Honeson & Co., a concern of very old and wealthy standing. The 
withdrawal of Mr, Pessopy, and his large capital and experience, will doubtless in- 
duce a number of other changes in American accounts in London. The standing of 
the joint-stock banks drawn upon from this side may also lead to early changes, 
failing to stand the test of severe scrutiny in the present temper of England. The 
rapid expansion of the joint-stock system has confessedly entailed financial dis- 
aster on British credit, and distrust even of the oldest and largest concerns of this 
character is pardonable in seasons likethe present, The same liberty is taken with 
the private banking firms in the Foreign Exchanges on both sides of the Atlantic, 


New-York.—Messrs, J. Prerrponr Morgan & Co., and Mr. C. H. Dasyey, (for 
several years of the firm of Duxcay, Suerman & Co.,) have associated together as 
bankers, under the firm of Danyey, Morean & Co., Exchange Place. 


New-York.—-Mr. Tuomas L. Taytor, (Cashier of the Hanover Bank, N. Y., from 
1854 to 1864,) and Mr. Tuomas L. Reep, have formed a new banking firm, under 
the style of T. L. Taytor & Reep, at No. 5 Broad-street. They will give especial 
attention to the purchase and sale of government securities, stocks, bonds and geld. 
(See their card on the cover of this work.) 

New-York.—The firm of Epwarp G, Tireston & Co., at New-York and Boston, is 
dissolved. Mr. Epwarp G. Titeston will continue the business under the firm of 
Epwarp G. Trreston & Co., at 74 Franklin-street, Boston; and 191 Broadway, New- 
York. Waxes R, Srocxsarer and W. Wytuts Gaver have formed a copartnership, 
under the name and style of W. R. Srocksrinee & Co., for a general banking and 
stock brokerage business, at No. 49 Washington-street, Boston, 


Ruopr Istanp.—Messrs. Georce W. Burrs and Hevyry C. Cranston (late Cashier 
of the National Bank, Providence) have opened a banking-house at that city, under 
the style of Burrs & Cranston, and have taken temporary offices at No. 19 Weybosset- 
street, in the rear of the National Bank. 

New-York City.—The banking firm of Buss, Witutams & Co, is dissolved. Mr. 
E. Buiss will continue the business on his own account. 


Boston—Messrs. Gitpert Atrwoon, C. G. Atrwoop and Horace I. Srevens have 
formed a banking firm at Boston, under the style of Gitserr Artwoop & Co. 


Pennsytvanta.—The banking firm of Pater & Huey, Philadelphia, has been dis- 
solved, and is succeeded by Mr. Witt1am G, Huey, ; 

Philadlphia.—Gotv Excuaxce.—At a meeting of the members of the Associa- 
tion, October 5th, an election was held, and the following gentlemen were unanr 
mously elected to serve the ensuing year: G,. F. Worx, President; J. E. Boro, 
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Vice-President; F, Srees, Treasurer and Secretary; M. Scnvzrz, J. H. Watron and 
Anprew Dotaet, Standing Committee, and J. H. Asa, Clerk, 


The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of the Boston Stock and 
Exchange Board in September, 1864: President, H. W. Pickerine ; Vice President, 
Gronce C. Lez; Secretary, W. C. Fisk; Treasurer, Natuante, Tracy; Standing 
Committee, James Becx, Joun J. Sorzy, Linus B. Comms. 


Kenduskeag Bank, Bangor, has been organized as a National Bank, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. 

Iuunois.—The banking firm of Stizzs & Co., at Morrison, Illinois, is succeeded by 
Messrs, L, Sata & Co. 

Chicago.—There was a great panic at Chicago on Saturday, October Ist. On 
Thursday, September 29th, C. G. Parr’s bank failed ; on Friday, J. G. Conrap’s fol- 
lowed, and on Saturday, the Western Marine and Fire Insurance Company Bank and 
several other leading banks were compelled to refuse the payment of large checks till 
Monday. Others paid in New-York exchange. The panic spread through all classes, 
and prices are lower. Flour fell 25c. ; wheat, 11e.; corn, 3c. ; oats, 8e.; rye 9c.@10c. ; 
whiskey, 8c, and everything else in proportion. No heavy failures among mer- 
chants have occurred yet, only some small failures in the produce trade. A mob 
threatened the Western Marine Bank on Saturday, and Frep. Turrze, a director, 
narrowly escaped being hung, being rescued by the military, which was called out. 
The cause of disturbance was the refusal of the bank to give up the Twelfth Ward 
draft for the soldiers’ fund, deposited on Friday. Finally the directors of the bank 
lodged securities to pay on Monday, and the mob dispersed, 


Disrricr or Corump1A.—The banking firm of J. B. Hurcminson & Co, is dissolved, 
Mr. Huroanson having become Cashier of the National Bank of the Metropolis, 
Washington, D. C., as announced in our November No. 


Onto.— Messrs. GitaorE, Duntap & Co., Cincinnati, have removed their banking 
house from Third street (the Wall street of Cincinnati,) to Fourth street. ‘Through Mr, 
Guaorgs the present firm of G, D, & Co. represents the succession of the banking 
firms of J. & G. R. Gitmors, established in 1821, G. R. Gumore & Co., James 
Guworez, A. Moore & Co., James Gitmore, JaMes Gumore & Co., Gitmore & 
Brotnerton, Gittmore,Duntar & Co. The firm of G. R, Girmore & Co. was com- 
posed of the fathers of Messrs. Gitmore & Dustar, of the present firm, Upto 1855, 
we believe, the business of the concern, in its various successions, was conducted in 
an office on the west side of Main-street, when a change was made to the corner of 
Third and Walnut streets, whence they moved to the place they to-day;vacate, about 
four years ago, 


Cincinnati.—R. W. Ricuzy, F. M. Hureurp and D. W. C. Gates, who have 
long been connected with the house, are admitted to partnership in the banking 
firm of E, Kinney & Co, 


Dizon.—Mr. E, B. Sries, banker, Dixon, Lee County, suspended in October; 
also the firm of E. B, Stites & Co., at Morrison, Whiteside County. 


Missourt.—Messrs. Jonn P. Firzceratp, J. ALDER GayLorp and WinurAM Firzcenr- 


ap have associated together as bankers, at St. Louis, under the firm of Firzcrratp, 
Gartorp & Co, 


District or Cotumpra.—Messrs. H, G. Fant and Ricuarp Perit have retired from 
the firm of Rirrennousg, Fant & Co., Washington. The business will be hereafter 
carried on by the remaining partners, under the sryle of Rirrennovse, Fow.er & Co. 


Arrest oF Forcers.—A man named Cuartes H. Gesner and an accomplice were 
arrested in New-York on a charge of defrauding several Baltimore banks, by means 
of forged checks, of between sixty and seventy thousand dollars, It appears that 
the forgers sold uncurrent money to several firms in Baltimore, for which they re- 
ceived checks, By means of these genuine signatures, a number of checks were 
carefully forged for sums ranging from three to five thousand dollars each, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to between sixty and seventy thousand dollars. Gxsner was 
recognised by the tellers of the Baltimore banks as the man who presented the 
forged checks. He was taken to Baltimore in charge of two detectives of that city. 
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Notes on the Monen Market, 


New-York, November 26, 1864, 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 2584 @ 254}, currency ; or 1094, gold, 


Tne money market has not been seriously disturbed during the past month. Money remains 
abundant on call at six and seven per cent. with first class collaterals, The principal movement 
has been an advance in Government seven-thirty notes from 8 per cent. premium to 20 @ 22 per 
cent., under an impression that the Treasury might be compelled, by existing statutes of July, 
1861, to receive these notes for duties. A case has accordingly been brought before the courts to 
test this question. It involves the redemption of about thirteen millions of these notes now out. 
standing, The following is a brief synopsis of the points on behalf of the parties to this important 
case: 

It is claimed on behalf of plaintiff, that by section 10 of the act of July 17, 1861, these notes are 
made receivable for duties on imports; that on the 19th day of August, 1861, the associated banks 
made a loan to the Government of $50,000,000 in gold, and received for it Treasury notes (and 
proceeds of the same sold by the Government) to that amount ; that on the first of October, 1831, 
the banks made another loan of $50,000,000 to the Government in gold, and received another 
amount of $50,000,000 in Treasury notes; that during the fall of 1861, and prior to the suspension 
of specie payments, the Government negotiated and sold to other parties, for gold, an additional 
amount of about $26,000,000, making a total of about $126,000,000 of 7 8-10 Treasury notes, for 
which the Government received gold, or its equivalent, and which, by the act of July, 1961, it 
bound itself to receive in payment of duties, 

Subsequently, on February 25, 1862, a further act was passed, declaring “ that all duties on im- 
ported goods shall be paid in coin, or in notes payable on demand heretofore authorized to be 
issued,” &c., and it is claimed on behalf of the Government that this act operates as an implied 
repeal of the act of July, 1861, so far as the latter makes these notes receivable for duties, The 
plaintiff, on the other Land, claims— 

1st. That the acts do not amount to such a repeal; that the implied repeals will not be favored, 
especially when the effect of such repeal would be to violate and repudiate a solemn obligation of 
the Government. 

2d. That if that act be held to operate as a repeal, it “ impairs the obligation of contracts,” and 
is, to that extent, unconstitutional and void. 

Those who wish to make themselves familiar with the letter of the law, may procure, at the office 
of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, a small volume containing all the acts of Congress upon the subjects 
of loans and Treasury notes, from 1842, to July, 1864. 

The Secretary of the Treasury announces that he is authorized to anticipate the payment of 
interest upon coupons due January Ist, and will be prepared to pay the same at the Sub-Treasury 
on and after to-morrow. The interest falling due at that date is as follows: 

On 6 per cent. bonds due 1867, ....... $282,457 } On 6 per cent. bonds due 1881, $7,479,514 
On 6 per cent. bonds due 1868, 267,250 | On 5 per cent. bonds due 1865, 

On 5 per cent. bonds due 1874, 500,000 _ 
On 5 per cent, bonds due 1871,....... 175,550 $ 9,818,821 
On 6 per cent. bonds due 1880,....... 557,450 

Much anxiety is felt as to the policy of Secretary Fessrnpen for the coming year, The further 
issue of Treasury notes, payable on demand, is dreaded. The past policy of the Treasury has been 
so detrimental to Government interests and to the interests of the community that much firmness 
and sagacity are requisite on the part of the Secretary to stop the inflation inaugurated by his 
predecessor, The true policy of the Treasury is to draw upon the spare capital of the country, 38 
investments in the bonds of twenty years. It would be far better to sell the bonds at seventy-five 
cents per dollar than to weaken the currency further, and to raise the price of commodities by 
driving gold to a higher premium. 
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The statement of the national debt to October 31 has just been published. The aggregates com- 

pare as follows with the statement of September 30: 
October 81. G September 30. 
Racatyatemdeennmtnniny ' ee | 
Debt. Interest. Debdt. Interest. 

Total,.....cccccece esccccese +++ $2,017,099,515 .. 385,818,606 .. $1,955,973,716 .. $81,778,648 
Gold-bearing, ........ 060 seeee 961,170,791 .. 56,646,604 .. 923,085,941 .. 54,608,445 
Currency-bearing,......2..e26. 584,039,815 .. 23,687,002 .. 564,585,874 .. 27,170,197 
Debt certificates, 236,373,000 .. 14,182,880 .. 239,946,000 .. 13,796,760 
New 7-30's, 76,668,550 .. 5,598,804 .. 55,897,600 .. 4,079,524 
6 per cent, COM., ......seeeeeee 102,329,680 .. ania a 102,829,680 .. cada 
10-10 Bonds, ..cccsccccccccccs . 81,680,000 .. 4,084,000 .. 81,630,600 .. 4 errr 
New 6-208, ...cccccsccvcccsce ° 87,781,600 .. 2,266,896 .. reer . oe 

The unpaid requisitions are $37,500,000, and the balance in the Treasury wits $27,000,000, 
The six per cent. bonds exchanged for seven-thirties under the acts of July and August, 1862, 
amount nearly to $126,000,000, an increase since the former monthly statement of $11,000,000. The 
issue of five-twenty six per cent. bonds, under the act of June, 1864, is $37,731,000. The seven- 
thirty three year notes, authorized by the act of July 17, 1861, have been reduced from $25,000,000 
to $14,000,000. The amount of certificates of indebtedness has been increased $6,333,000. The two- 
year five per cent. notes have been reduced $4,676,000 since the September statement, and the 
three-year Treasury notes, under the act of June 30, 1864, have been increased nearly $21,000,000. 
The fractional currency has been reduced from $24,500,000 to $20,726,000. Of the six per cent. 
compound interest notes none whatever have been issued during the month. 

With the statement of 80th August the leading aggregates compare as follows: 


October 81. August 80. 


Temporary loan,...... cosccccccccccs O4H148,975 .... $54,400,851 
Certificates, ........ 236,373,000 .... 203,057,000 
Five per cent, Treasury notes, 120,519,810 .... 139,973,432 
Three year seven-thirties,............ sddedesteendeenscceseeunens 76,655,550 .... 25,376,550 
Six per cent. COMP.,...ecccceces.« 102,829,680 ... 45,889,680 
Unpaid requisitions, ..... sncwesocsnsae 87,515,900 .... 78,795,000 
DOIN, obs ccccccnitosindcncbsedibinecnsesteesstxicacnes: SEE. 150s, Clee 
Ten-forties, .......006 81,680,000 .... 79,056,700 


The progressive increase of the public debt, of all descriptions, sinee the 5th of July, when Mr, 
Fassenpen took charge of the Treasury, is as follows: 
Principal. Interest, 


July 5,. on saddeGenearpuaia secevcee $1,792,867,140 .... $ 73,425,240 
© ic 1,805,829,564 ... 3,650,529 
August 2, . semegaactad sscccsecccs, AOSTADR ITO .... 76,418/908 
; 1,832,649,985 74,871,660 
1,849,714,555 .... 76,028,165 

1,859,274,874 . 76,500,069 

.. 1,878,505,284 .... 77,447,122 

September 80,.... 000.06 (adekehbnches cihoheusebnanmemasbe 1,855,973,716 .... 81,778,643 
October 80, ......0seeee ‘ 2,017,009,515 .... 85,818,605 


Of the Government currency now in circulation, the following is a comparative statement : 
August 16. August 23. October 31, 


Tnited States notes, ........ ebkbssadacoesennd $ 433,160,569 .. $ 438,160,500 .. $433,160,569 
Sper cent, one year notes, tose 44,520,000 .. 44,520,000 .. 43,585,000 
Sper cent. two year notes, sees 16,480,000. 16,480,000 .. 15,748,009 

Do. with coupons,........... ecccecocccces 79,337,502 . 79,837,502 61,186,110 
Treasury notes on which interest has conned. . 162,101 .. 162,101 151,511 
Fractional currency, .... 24,017,842 . 24,283,042 20,725,871 
Compound notes, 41,300,000 48,900,000 102,329,680 


—_—_——___———— — ——__—— —_—_—_ 


Total,...ccscceceseecccececceee $ 689,079,078 ., $641,893,214 .. $ 676,886,741 
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Government securities are well sustained in the market. The six per cents, of 18S1, are quoted 
at 11044 @111. The five per cents, due in 1874, are held at 95 @ 96. Ohio sixes are offered at 
106 @ 107; Kentucky nominal, at par, with no sellers. Indiana six per cents have been steady at 
99. Pennsylvania fives have not varied much from 99 @ 100. In Virginia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana and Tennessee bonds there are few or no sales, Missouri sixes are held at 61. Cali- 
fornia sevens, at 152 @ 154. 

We annex the highest cash prices offered, for eight weeks past, at the dates named, for the Goy- 
ernment and leading State securities in this market: 


Oct. 4th, 11th. 18th, 5th, Nov.ist. Sth. 15th. 994, 


U.S. 6’s, 1881, coupons, ... 106 10545 .. 106 .. 106 .. 107K .. 106% .. 110% .. 1104 
U. 8.5 percents, 1874,.... 100 .. 100 .. 95 ..100 .. 100 ..100 ..100 2. % 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1SS6,.... 1133 .. 1133 .. 105 .. 105 .. 106 .. 105 = .. 105 .. 106 
Kentucky 6 per cents, «<i «aS ~- OS .~.wW mw «WD ~® 
Indiana 6 per cents. ~ Se on Ee a Oe ok TO OO ne Be 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,. 101g .. 10144... 99 .. 99 .. 99 .. 99 .. 99 
Virginia 6 per cents,... ae eee Soe) tered ar ae ae 
California 7 per cents,1877, 145 ..145 ..140 ..140. .. oo 4D «s 10 

North Carolina 6 percents, 50 .. 1. 2c oc 00 oe ce ce ce oe oo 8S 

Missouri 6 per cents,...... oe « BS uw OS ot OO > a 
Louisiana 6 per cents,..... a <6. Ge «a ee Ser ae ns ae Pe ee ee 
Temmessee 6 per Comte... 0s cs ot we tts wes in, Soom ts Ate» 


The market for rail-road and miscellaneous securities has been weak throughout the month, 
We note a fall of 3 @ 6 per cent. since the first week in November. Reading Rail-Road shares 
form an exception, having advanced from 1213¢ to 189. 

We annex the current cash quotations for leading rail-road shares in this market within the 
past two months, at the dates named. The shares of the Galena and Chicago Rail-Road Co. being 
now known and quoted as the Chicago and North-Western Rail-Road Co. preferred shares, 


Oct. 11th. 18th, 25th, Nov.1st. &th. 15th, 22d, 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares, 115% .. 119 .. 120% .. 127% .. 126 .. 195% .. 121% 
N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares, -» 9636 .. 97% .. 104 .. 1003% .. 1013¢ .. 96% 
Harlem R., R. shares,........ ‘hn ae mee be ae ree i eek ge ae pe 
Reading R. R. shares 1203¢ .. 19134 .. 123 .. 186% .. 186 .. 187 .. 189 
Iiudson River R. R. shares. oo 1283 .. 128 .. 127% .. 12236 .. 1213¢ .. 10% 
Michigan Central R. R. shares oo 395 RG Cw, 2S Cw TD w. DTI ww IK 
Michigan Southern R, R.shares,. 6736 .. 69 .. 6739 .. 76% .. 74 .. TA wo 12H 
Panama R. R. shares,............ 260 .. 260 .. 261 .. 260 - 260 .. 260 «.. 260 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. shares... 115 .. 115 =.. 109) =... 109 110% ...118 .. 113 
Illinois Central R. R. shares, 117% .. 1223¢ .. 1203¢ .. 181% .. 127¢ .. 12836 .. 126K 
Cleveland and Toledo Rk. R.,..... 5 a TG HO Ot. TH TC Cs TO 
Chicago and Rock Island R.R.,.. 938 .. 95 .. 96 .. 105 .. 10039 .. 108 .. 105% 
Chicago and N.W. preferred, .... 77 .. 76 .. Ti .. S84 .. SL .. 88%... SIX 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney,.. 116 .. 117 .. 18234 .. 120 ..125 .. U7K.. 117 
Pacific Mail Steamship shares,.... 290 .. 280 .. 805 .. 820 ..805 .. 815 .. 805 
The Bank of England reduced its rate of interest on Thursday, November 10th, from nine per 
cent, (ut which it had been fixed September Sth) to eight per cent. 


a 
DEATHS. 


At Boston, Mass., Friday, September 23, ALBrrt Deaxe, Esq., Cashier of the Columbian Bank, 
Boston. 

At CHELMsForD, Mass., Monday, November 21st, aged eighty-one years, Jorn Apams, Es4,, 
President of the Prescott Bank, of Lowell. Mr. Apams had been President of the bank since its 
organization in the year 1851. 

At Pirteton, Pa,, WitL1aM SWEETLAND, Esq., President of the First National Bank of Pittston. 





